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Congress - 1959 
Partisan Debate Over Spending Reduced Major 


Achievements to Two: Hawaii and Labor Reform 





After the longest session since 1951, the 86th Congress adjourned at 6:22 a.m. on Sept. 15, 1959 with two 
major accomplishments to its credit -- an act admitting Hawaii to statehood, and a ‘‘tough’’ labor reforin law 
embodying the first major changes in the Taft-Hartley Act since it was enacted in 1947, 

For the rest, the session was distinguished by one remarkable fact. Despite their 2-to-1 majorities in 
the Senate and the House, Democrats made only token progress toward achieving their legislative objectives. 
Conversely, however, they granted only 40 percent of President Eisenhower’s requests. 


As the 1959 session opened Jan. 7, there was no 
question that a partisan battle of panoramic scope was 
in store. The Democratic majority, reinforced and 
refreshed by the mid-term elections of 1958, seemed 
bent on stepping 1p the pace of a wide range of domes- 
tic programs, And the President was justas clearly 
determined to insist on holding the line wherever 
possible. 

What was not then apparent -- but rapidly became 
so -- was that in the ‘‘spending’’ issue the President 
had found a two-edged sword of phenomenal strength. 
Not only did it serve to galvanize the Republican min- 
ority and toinvigorate the GOP -Southern Democratic 
coalition, enabling the President to make all but one 
of his vetoes stick. Equally important, it put Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn on the defensive, leaving their more zealous 
cohorts with a weakened command, 

In the end, it was the President’s view that pre- 
vailed more often than not on legislation processed 
through to enactment. Many issues, however, were 
left in abeyance until 1960, when the pressures of a 
Presidential election year promised to produce an 
even more partisan session than that of 1959, Follow- 
ing are the highlights of major legislative develop- 
ments in the first session. 

Fiscal Policy: To meet an impending crisis in 
highway finances, Congress agreed reluctantly to 
raise the gas tax from 3 to 4 cents per gallon. The 
legislators also agreed to postpone scheduled tax 
reductions and to add $200 million a year to the life 
insurance industry’s tax bill, TVA was given author- 
ity to issue revenue bonds, and the ceiling on the 
public debt was raised, to $295 million. But Demo- 
crats, always prepared to do battle with the Eisen- 
hower Administration over interest rates, refused 
to remove the limit on the Treasury’s long-term 
bond rate, 

Civil Benefits: The President vetoed twoomni- 
bus housing bills before Congress produced one he 
was willing to sign; the final measure represented a 
definite setback for both sides, however. Only limited 
action was taken on health and education programs; 


neither the Democratic or Administration proposals 
to aid school construction made much headway. 
Democratic plans to enlarge aid programs for air- 
ports and sewage construction, and to inaugurate a 
massive area redevelopment program all came to 
naught. But a costly measure revising veterans’ 
pensions made the grade. No new farm legislation 
emerged, 

Foreign Affairs: Democrats lost their effort to 
put foreign development loans on a long-term basis; 
funds voted for the Mutual Security Program came 
to $3.2 billion, or $1.2 billion less than requested. 
Congress did agree, however, to increase U.S, sub- 
scriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, and to approve U.S, participation in the 
new Inter-American Development Bank. 

National Security: After long debate over the 
‘‘missile gap’’ and the general adequacy of the defense 
effort, Congress approved a defense budget just about 
as large as requested, The legislators alsovoted to 
extend the draft for another four years, and to provide 
another $500 million for the space program. 

Federal Regulation: Laboring under intense 
pressure from union and business lobbyists, Con- 
gress ended its two-year effort tocurb labor corrup- 
tion by writing a stringent reform law that also 
tightened restrictions on union organizing tactics. 
But the anticipated battle over a civil rights bill never 
came off; by general agreement, it was deferred until 
1960. 

General Government: By quick and decisive 
votes, Congress opened the door to statehood for 
Hawaii, in time for the new state’s Congressional 
delegation to participate in the closing days of the 
session, Bycontrast, the Senate, after long and bitter 
debate, rejected the President’s nomination of Lewis 
L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce, 

* * * 

Detailed accounts of these and other legislative 
actions during the first session of the 86thCongress 
appear on the following pages. See the front cover for 
a Table of Contents and the inside back cover for a 
detailed Index. 








Fiscal Policy 





Dispute Over Finances Dominated First Session 


Heated and repeated conflict over fiscal policy 
dominated the first session of the 86th Congress. 
President Eisenhower’s plans for achieving ‘‘fiscal 
integrity’’ and a balanced budget clashed head-on 
with Democratic plans for lifting the ‘‘intolerable 
burden of laggard government’’ (as Sen. Johnson put 
it on opening day). The battle raged right down to 
adjournment, with heavy losses in both camps. 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1960, trans- 
mitted to Congress Jan, 19, called for a precarious 
balance between estimated receipts of $77.1 billion 
and expenditures of $77 billion, Both projections were 
contingent on Democratic cooperation in raising rev- 
enues and cutting expenditures, Neither objective was 
fully achieved, but by dint of an extraordinary cam- 
paign against the ‘‘spenders’”’ and ‘‘budget-busters,”’ 
buttressed by a series of stinging vetoes, the Ad- 
ministration succeeded in blunting the Democratic 
drive to enlarge a host of Federal programs. 

The final tally on appropriations showed a sub- 
stantial reduction in budget requests (see box, next 
page). But the effect of these cuts on actual expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1960 would almost certainly be less 
than that of increases enacted in housing and health 
programs, coupled with the failure of Congress to 
raise postage rates by $350 million as requested. 

By adjournment, Budget Bureau officials were 
estimating that fiscal 1960 expenditures would be 
closer to $79 billion, and that outlays in fiscal 1961 
might reach $81 billion, Whether revenues would rise 
sufficiently to keep the budget in balance depended, to 
a large extent, on the rate at which the economy 
continued to expand, 

All inall, the ‘‘spending’’ debate of 1959 produced 
rather meagre results. The basic fiscal questions 
facing the nation, respecting the Federal role in the 
economy, remained unanswered. 


Highway Finances 


President Eisenhower’s request for a 50 percent 
increase inthe Federal excise tax on gasoline -- from 
3 to 4% cents per gallon -- set off the loudest and 
longest tax row of 1959, Democrats especially were 
incensed by the proposal because it was akey factor 
in enabling the President to draw a paper balance in 
his 1960 budget. State governments, witha big stake 
in their own gas taxes, also set upa howl, In the end, 
however, Congress bowed to necessity and approved 
a 1-cent increase, effective Oct. 1, 1959. 

Back of the President’s request was an incipient 
crisis in the Highway Trust Fund, created in 1956 to 
finance Federal grants to the states for building 
highways, including the projected 41,000-mile Inter- 
state Highway System scheduled to be completed 


in 1972, In 1958, Congress, as an anti-recession 
measure, suspended for two years the Trust Fund’s 
pay-as-you-go provision, at a time when the Fund’s 
receipts from the gas tax and other highway-user 
levies were falling off. As aresult,a sizable deficit 
loomed in 1960 and following years. According to 
Federal Highway Administrator BertramD, Tallamy, 
the short-fall would amount to $13 billion by 1972 
unless Trust Fund revenues were increased. 

For months Congress ignored the President’s 
request. On June 25 he againcalled for action, warn- 
ing that otherwise the highway program would grind 
toa halt. ‘‘The only serious alternatives now being 
considered by the Congress -- waiving the Byrd 
‘pay-as-you-go’ amendment or diversion of other 
taxes -- would solve nothing,’’ he said. Either step, 
he added, would be ‘‘unacceptable to me.”’ 

Two House Committees with over lapping juris- 
diction promptly became deadlocked over the issue. 
On July 29 the Ways and Means Committee voted 15- 
10 to stretch out the highway program for another six 
years, cut expenditures through 1968, and issue $1 
billion in bonds to offset the impending deficit. This 
proposal was rejected Aug. 6 by the Public Works 
Committee. On Aug. 13 Ways and Means reversed 
itself and voted 16-9 for a 1 centincrease in the gas 
tax until June 30, 1961 and the diversion of certain 
other taxes to the Trust Fund for three subsequent 
years. Again Public Works balked, then finally 
capitulated and reported a bill Sept. 1 embodying the 
Ways and Means formula. 

The House passed HR 8678 Sept. 3, bya 243-162 
vote. (See House Roll Call No. 11, p. 28.) The Senate, 
which in June had rejected attempts to attach either 
the President’s proposal or analternative formula to 
another bill (see below), thea passed a slightly 
different version of HR 8678 on Sept. 5, by a 70-11 
vote, after rejecting several efforts to amend the bill. 
The House accepted the Senate’s changes Sept. 9 
without debate. As sent tothe President, the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1959 provided as follows: 

® Raised the Federal tax on gasoline, diesel and 
special! motor fuels from 3 cents to 4 cents per 
gallon, for 21 months starting Oct. 1, 1959. 

® Provided for diverting from the general fund to 
the Highway Trust Fund, for three years beginning 
July 1, 1961, five percentage points of the 10 percent 
tax on new automobiles and of the 8 percent tax on 
auto parts. 

@ Decreased from $2.5 billion to $2 billion the 
fiscal 1961 authorization for the Interstate Highway 
System. 

@ Exempted portions of the System located within 
commercial or industrial areas of cities from the 
billboard-regulation provisions of the 1956 law. 








The temporary boost in the gas tax was expected 
to yield about $1 billion; another $2.5 billion would 
accrue from the diverted auto taxes. Although the 
President had expressed opposition to the diversion 
plan, he was forced to accept the measure as the 
strongest that Congress was willing to provide. 


Tax Measures 


To help balance the 1960 budget, President 
Eisenhower, in addition to asking for an increase in 
the gas tax, called on Congress to take five other 
steps: postpone (for the sixth year in a row)a 
scheduled reduction in the corporate income and 
certain excise taxes, enact a new formula for taxing 
the income of life insurance companies, revise the 
rules for computing depletion allowances, write a new 
law for taxing cooperatives, and raise the tax on 
aviation gasoline to 4% cents, Congress complied with 
the first two requests, took no action on the other 
three. 


Fiscal Policy - 2 


© Tax Extension: Faced with a revenue loss esti- 
mated at $3.1 billion in fiscal 1960 if reductions in 
the 52-percent corporate income and certain excise 
tax rates were allowed to take effect on June 30, the 
President asked Congress to extend the rates without 
change for another year. 

The House went along without fuss, passing the 
extension bill (HR 7523) June 8. But the Senate 
Finance Committee voted for immediate repeal of the 
10 percent tax on passenger travel and for repeal of 
the tax on communications a year hence, In floor 
debate June 25, the Senate confirmed the first of these 
changes, by a 52-26 vote, and alsoagreed, by a 47-31 
vote, to repeal the 4 percent tax credit allowed on 
income from dividends. Four other amendments 
aimed at closing tax ‘‘loopholes’’ were rejected, 
however. The Senate also turned down two proposals 
for dealing with the crisis inhighway finances -- one 
to divert certain receipts from the general fund to the 
Highway Trust Fund, by a 32-47 vote, and one to com- 
ply with the President’s request to raise the gas tax, 
by a 33-46 vote. (See Senate Roll Call No. 13, p. 32.) 





Congress Appropriated More Than $82 Billion in 1959' 











HOUSE SENATE 
Agency Requested Committee Passed Committee Passed Final 

Agriculture $ 4,081,364,863 $ 3,939,165,498 $ 3,939,165,498  $ 3,975,505,148 $ 3,975,775,148  $ 3,971,362,673 
Commerce 732,191,000 674,687,300 675,297,300 715,328,500 715,328,500 712,672,900 
Defense 39,248,200,000 38,848,339,000 38,848,339,000 39,594,339,000 39,594,339,000 39,228,239,000 
District of Columbia 

Federal payment 34,218,000 27,218,000 27,218,000 29,218,000 29,351,000 27,218,000 

District payment (245,990,000) (237,186,112) (237,186,112) (241,569,402) (241,702,402) (241,289,076) 
Executive Offices 13,608,500 13,338,500 13,338,500 13,568,500 13,568,500 13,463,500 
Independent Offices 6,584,188,000 6,438,839,800 6,457 ,657,800 6,559,348 ,600 6,559,348 ,600 6,502,152,200 
Interior 487,675,400 468,106,800 468,106,800 478,785,025 478,785,025 472,717,100 
Labor-HEW 3,691,685,581 3,915,084,181 3,915,084,181 4,056,746,581 4,056,746,581 3,950,938,981 
Legislative 133,648,180 100,279,350 100,279,350 128,797,380 128,797,380 128,797,380 
Public Works 1,176,677,000 1,176,579,834 1,176,579,834 1,176,579,834 1,176,579,834 1,176,579,834 
State-Justice 677,301,100 649,896,700 651,896,700 645,418,200 645,668,200 643,934,700 
Treasury-Post Office 4,688,327,000 4,628,097 ,000 4,628,097,000 4,663,158,600 4,664,027 ,000 4,643,363,000 
Mutual Security 

Mutual Security Program 4,429,995,000 3,186,500,000 3,186,500,000 3,281,813,000 3,281,813,000 3,225,813,000 

Other Items* 394,489,137 23,282,000 5,282,000 385,790,000 410,449,137 400,905,137 
Atomic Energy 2,687,300,000 2,629,114,000 2,629,114,000 2,680,414,000 2,680,414,000 2,651,614,000 
Military Construction 1,563,200,000 1,285,002,700 1,285,002,700 1,428,178,700 1,428,178,700 1,363,961 ,200 
2nd Supplemental 1959 2,900,799,370 2,479,522,494 2,657,402,994 2,820,040,054 2,843,902,805 2,764,500,380 
lst Supplemental 1960 1,218,090,555 632,568,845 609,843,845 1,076,186,108 1,076,186,108 977,345,608 
Special Funds** 9,275,166,000  9,275,166,000 9,275, 166,000 9,275,166,000 = 9,275,166,000 9,275,166,000 


TOTAL 


$84,018,124,686 


* Requests for these miscellaneous funds were made after initial House action on the Mutual Security bill. 
** Permanent indefinite appropriations for the Treasury Department of which $8.5 billion was for interest on the national debt. 
t Congress in 1959 also voted a total of $2,981,922,?"~ ‘n supplemental funds for fiscal 1959. 


$82,130,744,593 
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House conferees refused to go along with the 
Senate’s changes in HR 7523. Their only concession 
was to agree to provisions repealing the 10 percent 
tax on local telephone service and cutting the tax on 
passenger travel from 10 to 5 percent, both effective 
July 1, 1960 -- by which time Congress would have 
had to act on theentire tax package once again. The 
House accepted the conference report June 29 without 
dissent; the Senate followed suit, bya 57-35 vote, with 
a majority of Democrats opposed. The President 
signed the bill June 30. 


@ Life Insurance: Tax experts in Congress and the 
Treasury began in 1958 to search for a permanent 
formuia for taxing the profits of the life insurance 
industry, much of whose income from investments and 
other sources must be set aside in reserves to meet 
the contracts of policyholders. The President asked 
only that the new law produce about $200 million more 
in revenue than the old law. 

Under a complex bill (HR 4245) passed by the 
House Feb, 18 and by the Senate May 19 after exten- 
sive revision, a three-phase formula was established 
for taxing both a portion of net investment income and, 
for the first time, all so-called underwriting profits. 
As finally approved and sent to the President June 10, 
the bill was expected to yield revenues of about $500 
million on the industry’s 1958 income and higher 
amounts in later years --a substantial increase over 
amounts previously paid under various temporary 
formulas, 


@ Interstate Taxation: Another major tax problem 
was laid in Congress’ lap when the Supreme Court, 
in separate rulings Feb, 24 and March 2, upheld the 
right of states to tax the income of out-of-state corp- 
orations on the basis of earnings within those states, 
After extended debate over the economic impact of 
the rulings and the propriety of Federal intervention, 
Congress Sept. 3 sent the President a stop-gap 
measure (S 2524) that -- 

@ Prohibited a state from levying a tax on the net 
income of any business whose sole activity within the 
state was (1) the solicitation of orders for tangible 
personal property, to be approved and filled from 
outside the state, or (2) the solicitation of orders for 
a client or customer, if approved and filled from 
outside the state. 

@ Ordered the House Judiciary and Senate Finance 
Committees to study the problem of interstate taxation 
and recommend uniform standards, by July 1, 1962. 


@ Self-Employed Retirement: As in 1958, the 
House March 16 passed a bill(HR10)to permit self- 
employed persons to defer payment of income tax on 
money put into retirement funds up to $2,500 a year 
or a total of $50,000. The Treasury opposed the 
measure, saying it would cost $365 million a year, 
with 80 percent of the tax relief going to persons 
earning more than $10,000 a year. The Senate 
Finance Committee, after holding hearings on the 
bill, took no further action before adjournment. 


Debt Management 


The $12.5 billion deficit incurred by the Treasury 
in fiscal 1959 -- the result of increased spending and 
lowered receipts in the wake of the 1957-58 recession 
-- focused attention on the problems of managing the 
public debt, which by adjournment had passed the 
$290-billion mark for the first time. Three aspects 
of the debt problem came before Congress. 

@ Debt Ceiling: For the third time in less than 
two years, President Eisenhower was obliged to ask 
the legislators to raise the legal limit on the public 
debt. In 1958 Congress had first raised it from$275 
billion to $280 billion, then to $283 billion with a 
temporary addition of $5 billion to lapse on June 30, 
1959. This proved sufficient to permit the Treasury 
to borrow enough funds to cover the fiscal 1959 
deficit, But it was not sufficient tocarry the Treas- 
ury through the first half of fiscal 1960 -- a period 
in the year when lagging receipts force the Govern- 
ment to run $5 billion or more in the red. 

The President proposed raising the permanent 
debt ceiling to $288 billion, to be increased for one 
year to $295 billion. The House Ways and Means 
Committee voted instead to make $285 billion the 
permanent limit, adding another $10 billion to expire 
June 30, 1960. These werethe terms of a bill passed 
by the House June 19, by a 256-117 vote, and by the 
Senate June 25, by voice vote. Even should no deficit 
develop by the end of fiscal 1960, the new debt limit 
was such that Congress would have to take further 
action at the 1960 session. 

@ FNMA Exchange: As part of his budget-balanc- 
ing plan, the President proposed exchanging $335 
million worth of mortgages held by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for an equal amount of 
long-term Treasury bonds held by the public. The 
complex transaction was designed to permit the 
Treasury to retire the bonds, reducing the public debt 
by an equivalent amount, and to allow FNMA tooper- 
ate without additional budgetary expenditure in 1960. 

Although the President had ample authority to go 
ahead with the exchange, he held off whenSen. Joseph 
S. Clark (D Pa.) and other Democrats onthe Banking 
and Currency Committee objected. They complained 
that the deal would cost the Government at least $13 
million a year, representing the difference between 
the interest received by FNMA onits 4 percent mort- 
gages and the interest paid by the Treasury on its 2.75 
percent bonds, part of a non-marketable series 
maturing in 1980, The exchange, Clark said, would 
give the bondholders a ‘‘windfall’’ and have a 
‘severely depressing effect’’ on the mortgage 
market. 

After extended debate, the Senate Aug. 20 voted 
56-29 in favor of a resolution (S Res 130) expressing 
the sense of the Senate that the proposed exchange 
should not be carried out. No Democrats voted 
against the resolution, while only three Republicans 
voted for it. Whether the President would be guided 
by it was open to question at adjournment. 











@ Interest Ceiling: Neither of the foregoing mat- 
ters produced half the storm caused by the Presi- 
dent’s request that Congress remove the statutory 
limit of 4.25 percent on the interest the Treasury 
may offer on its long-term bonds (five years or 
more). Democrats greeted the proposal as irrefut- 
able proof of their charge that the Administration was 
committed to a policy of high interest rates. 

Whatever the cause, both short- and long-term 
interest rates did risein 1959, withcostly results for 
the Treasury. Its estimate of the cost of carrying 
the debt in 1960 was raised by $500 million, to $8.5 
billion. At the same time, long-term Government 
bonds were selling below par; with little hope of 
being able to float new long-term issues at 4,25 
percent or less, the Treasury faced the prospect of 
having to rely increasingly on the highly volatile 
short-term market for its financing needs. 

The House Ways and Means Committee first 
agreed to give the President authority for two years 
to raise the ceiling when necessary. But it added a 
rider which (in effect) told the Federal Reserve 
Board to help peg the price of Government bonds, In 
the face of adamant Administration opposition, this 
provision was toned down, but on Aug. 18 the Commit- 
tee reversed itself and voted to shelve theentire bill. 

No great objection was voiced, however, to the 
President’s concurrent request for an increase in the 
interest ceiling onSeries EandH savings bonds. The 
House passed the required legislation (HR 9035) on 
Sept. 4, by a 378-7 vote, after rejecting a move to 
attach a provision removing the ceiling on long-term 
bonds, by a 134-255 vote. (See House Roll Call No. 
12, p. 28.) The Senate passed a somewhat different 
version Sept. 8. The compromise measure, sent to 
the President Sept. 12, raised the interest limit on 
Series E and H bonds from 3.26 to 4.25 percent. 


TVA Revenue Bonds 


Both Democrats and the President favored giving 
the Tennessee Valley Authority the right to finance 
the expansion and improvement of its power facilities 
by selling up to $750 million worth of revenue bonds. 
But the Administration insisted that the Budget 
Bureau have the power to pass on TVA power projects. 

A bill (HR 3460) reported to the House April 14 
provided, instead, that Congress have the right to 
approve or veto the projects. An effortto substitute 
the Administration’s control provisions was rejected 
by the House, 182-231, andthe bill was passed May 7, 
by a 245-170 vote. (See House RollCall No. 2, p.26) 
The Senate’s version of HR 3460, passed July 9, 
differed in several respects, but retained a degree of 
Congressional control which the President said con- 
flicted with ‘‘his constitutional role inthe legislative 
process’’ and was ‘‘wholly unacceptable.”’ 

The impasse was broken when the President 
signed the bill Aug. 6 on the understanding that the of- 
fending provision would be repealed. A bill doing just 
that was promptly sent to the White House, Aug. 11. 
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Inflation vs. Growth 


Underlying the entire fiscal debate of 1959 was 
this question: was it more important to fight inflation 
or to encourage a faster rate of economic growth? 
The President made no bones about his conviction that 
the danger of inflation exceeded all others; balancing 
the Federal budget, he said in his Economic Report of 
Jan. 20, was the ‘‘most important single step’’ the 
Government could take to stabilize prices. A growing 
number of Democrats, on the other hand, saw a 
greater threat in the high rate of growth of the Soviet 
economy; the Government’s principal concern, they 
argued, should be tostimulate a higher rate of growth 
in the U.S, economy. 

This was the view endorsed by the Democratic 
majority of the Joint Economic Committee, in its 
March 9 appraisal of the President’s Economic Re- 
port. They called in particular for relaxation of 
the Administration’s restraints on the growth of 
the money supply. Republican members, denouncing 
the ‘‘partisan political tone’’ of the majority report, 
argued that ‘‘stabilizing the price level...is a basic 
requisite for continuing growth,”’ 

Both sides to the dispute took steps to carry 
their views to the public at large. On Jan, 31 the 
President named Vice President Richard M, Nixon as 
chairman of a new Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth, In an interim report 
June 29, the Committee said the economy was ‘‘now at 
a critical juncture urgently requiring action to fore- 
stall inflation.’’ The required action, it said, included 
balancing the budget, raising the interest ceiling on 
Treasury bonds, and amending the Employment Act 
of 1946, adding to its goals of ‘‘maximum production, 
employment, and purchasing power’”’ that of “‘ reason- 
able price stability.” 

Democrats countered by pushing through a reso- 
lution March 23 giving the Joint Economic Committee 
$200,000 to conduct a ‘‘Study of Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels.’’ Chaired bySen, PaulH. Douglas 
(D Ill.), an inveterate critic of Administration fiscal 
policies, the Committee was expected to complete its 
study early in 1960, 

Meanwhile, neither Congress nor the Adminis- 
tration produced any concrete antidote to rising 
prices. Confronted with a steel strike beginning July 
15, the President repeated his earlier appeals to 
labor and management to write a non-inflationary 
contract. By adjournment, however, the strike was 
still underway, and the President had made no move 
to intervene. 

The House Government Operations Committee 
June 12 reported a bill (HR 6263) empowering the 
President to hold public hearings when price or wage 
increases threatened to have an inflationary impact. 
No further action was taken; it seemed doubtful that a 
majority in Congress would support it. But the debate 
over inflation and growth -- and what todo about both 
-- was certain to wax hotter in 1960, as the Presi- 
dential election approached, 








Civil Benefits 





Housing Law Became Focus of “Spending” Debate 


A session-long deadlock over housing legislation 
was broken Sept. 10 when Congress, after having 
failed to override vetoes of two earlier versions, 
finally sent the President a bill he was willing to 
sign. Such were its terms that both parties to the long, 
angry ‘‘spending’’ debate could claim at least partial 
victory. But the bill was a far cry from what either 
the President or the Democratic majority had wanted. 

At the heart of the controversy was the 10-year- 
old urban renewal program. A bill extending the 
program for six years, at the rate of $300 million a 
year, had cleared the Senate in 1958 onlyto die in the 
House for lack of six votes, As the 86th Congress 
convened, big-city Democrats began a drive for an 
even larger program, The Administration’s bill, on 
the other hand, called for a six-year extension, at 
the rate of $250 million a year for the first three 
years and $200 million a year forthe last three. The 
Administration also wanted to cut the Federal share of 
any community’s loss on slum clearance projects 
from two-thirds to one-half by fiscal 1963. 


Round One: As reported by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, the first housing bill of 1959 
(S 57) carried a six-year extension of the urban re- 
newal program at $350 million a year, as well as an 
Administration-opposed authorization for another 
35,000 units of public housing. After rejecting several 
moves to water down these provisions, the Senate 
passed S 57 on Feb. 5, by a 60-28 vote. 

On Feb, 27 the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee reported its version of S 57, allotting $500 
million a year to urban renewal for three years. 
Almost three months passed, however, before the bill 
was dislodged from the Rules Committee, and the 
House, after rejecting an Administration-backed sub- 
stitute by a 189-234 vote, passed S 57 May 21 bya 
261-160 vote. 

Anxious to forestall a vetoif possible, Senate and 
House conferees cut the urban renewal extension to 
two years and atotal of $900 million. But the Admin- 
istration still took strong exception to this and 14 
other provisions of the compromise bill. With most 
Republicans voting ‘‘nay’’, the Senate approved the 
conference report June 22, 56-31, and the House 
followed suit June 23, 241-177. 

In a strongly-worded message July 7, President 
Eisenhower vetoed S 57 as being ‘‘so excessive in 
the spending it proposes, and so defective in other 
respects, that it would do far more damage than 
good.’’ He urged Congress to enact his original pro- 
posals, 


Round Two: After mulling the matter for an- 
other month, Senate Democrats decided to try over- 


riding the veto. But the 55-40 vote Aug. 12 was nine 
votes short of the required two-thirds majority. (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 11, p. 31.) The Banking Com- 
mittee promptly reported a revised measure (S 2539) 
containing a few concessions to the Administration 
but a number of objectionable features aswell. After 
rejecting several attempts to eliminate these, the 
Senate passed the bill Aug. 18, by a 71-24 vote. The 
House then passed the bill Aug. 27 without change, by 
a 283-105 vote. (See House Roll Call No.10, p. 28.) 

On Sept. 3 the President vetoed S 2539; like S 57, 
he said, it ‘‘goes toofar.’’ He criticized in particular 
its provisions for two new direct loan programs -- 
$50 million for college classrooms and $50 million for 
housing for the elderly; for 37,000 new units of public 
housing; for a one-year authorization of $650 million 
in urban renewal grants; and for limiting an $8- 
billion increase in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s mortgage-insurance authority to one year. 

Again the Senate attempted and failed to override 
the President’s veto. The vote Sept. 4 was 58-36, 
five short of the necessary two-thirds, (See Senate 
Roll Call No. 12, p. 31.) 


Round Three: In quick order the Banking Com- 
mittee reported a new measure (S 2654) making three 
concessions to the President: FHA authority to insure 
mortgages was extended indefinitely; the $50-million 
loan fund for college classrooms was dropped; and 
the $650-million authorization for urban renewal 
grants was spread over two years. Chairman A, 
Willis Robertson (D Va.) said he had ‘‘positive assur- 
ance’”’ that the President would sign the bill, although 
it still contained the provisions for elderly and 
public housing to which he had objected. 

The Senate passed S 2654 Sept. 9 without change, 
by an 86-7 vote. Next day the House, by voice vote, 
sent it to the President, Entitled the Housing Act of 
1959, it included these major provisions: 

@ Increased the total amount of mortgages FHA 
can insure by $8 billion; increased the maximum 
FHA mortgage on a one-family home from $20,000 to 
$22,500; and reduced the down-payment required on 
homes valued at $13,5C60-$18,000 to 10 percent. 

@ Authorized urban renewal grants, under contract 
authority, amounting to $350 million in fiscal 1960 
and $300 million in fiscal 1961, and liberalized im- 
portant features of the slumclearance program. 

@ Established a $50 million fund for direct loans 
to non-profit corporations providing rental housing 
for the elderly. 

@ Increased the college housing loan fund by $250 
million, to a total of $1,175,000,000. 

® Authorized Federal subsidization of an additional 
37,000 units of public housing. 








Aid to Education 


Congress voted $431 million to the Office of 
Education in 1959, including $225 million for grants 
to so-called ‘‘impacted areas’’ and $150 million for 
loans and grants under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. Forthe fifth year running, however, 
the legislators failed to enact a general school con- 
struction bill, Enthusiasm for a generous program of 
Federal grants, once fairly widespread, appeared to 
have slackened, 

After recommending various grant formulas in 
1955, 1956, and 1957, the Administration in 1959 
switched to a new approach designed to produce the 
minimum impact on the 1960 budget. Unveiled Feb, 9 
by Arthur S, Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, it provided for joint Federal-state 
assistance to communities in paying off bonds issued 
to finance school construction. Cost to the Federal 
Government was estimated at $2 billion over the next 
25 to 30 years. 

Congress ignored the Administration’s pro- 
posals and turned instead to the so-called Murray- 
Metcalf bill (S 2, HR 22), which provided $4.7 billion a 
year in outright grants to the states, to be used either 
for building schools or raising teachers’ salaries. 
On June 8 the House Education and Labor Committee 
reported a scaled-down version of HR 22, authorizing 
grants equivalent to $25 a year for each school-age 
child, at a total cost of $4.4 billion over four years. 

When this bill was pigeonholed by the House 
Rules Committee, Democrats on the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee cooked up a Dill, 
modeled on the President’s 1957 proposals, providing 
for a two-year program of matching grants for school 
construction only, at the rate of $500 milliona year. 
Reported Sept.12, this bill (S 8) failed to reach the 
Senate floor before adjournment. 

On other matters of interest to educators, Con- 
gress performed as follows: 

@ Impacted Areas: Secretary Flemming asked 
Congress May 12 to revise sharply two grant pro- 
grams, first authorized in 1950, designed to help build 
and operate schools in areas overburdened by anin- 
flux of Federal or defense workers and their families. 
But the proposed changes (which would have reduced 
Federal outlays by $61 million the first year) were 
rejected Aug. 26 by the House General Education 
Subcommittee. 

@ Loyalty Oaths: In establishing a program of 
Federal loans to college students, Congress in 1958 
stipulated that all applicants must swear allegiance to 
the United States and file affidavits stating they do not 
support any organization intent on overthrowing the 
U.S. Government. When several colleges withdrew 
from the loan program in protest against this require- 
ment, the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
June 29 reported a bill to eliminate the loyalty oath. 
After two days of heated debate, however, the Senate 
July 23 voted 49-42 to recommit the bill (S 819) to 
committee, effectively killing it for the 1959 session, 
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@ Scientific Equipment: When an American im- 
porter found a ready market among U.S. schools 
for low-priced Soviet laboratory equipment, Cong- 
ress reacted promptly to the challenge. On the 
initiative of Sen, Styles Bridges (R N.H.), the legis- 
lators added a rider to the Office of Education 
appropriation, prohibiting the use of funds, authorized 
by the Defense Education Act for purchasing any 
equipment from a Communist country, unless un- 
available elsewhere. 

@ Educational Television: As it had in 1958, the 
Senate April 13 passed a bill (S 12) authorizing 
up to $1 million in Federal grants to each state to 
assist non-profit groups and school systems in 
purchasing equipment for broadcasting educational 
TV programs, Buta House Commerce Subcommittee 
voted June 3 to defer action on the bill until 1960. 

@ Youth Corps: By a 47-45 vote, the Senate Aug. 
13 passed a bill (S 812) to create a Federal Youth 
Conservation Corps of i50,000 men between the 
ages of 16 and 21, to work on Federal and state 
conservation projects. Sponsored by Sen, Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D Minn.), the measure was opposed by 
the Administration chiefly because of its cost, esti- 
mated at a minimum of $375 million a year. The 
House took no action on the bill, however. 


Health Measures 


The only appropriation bill enacted in 1959 to 
provide a larger sum than requested was the Labor- 
HEW measure. As sent to the President July 30, it 
carried $3,951,000,000 for the two Departments, or 
$259 million more than budgeted. Most of these extra 
funds were earmarked for health programs. Appro- 
priations for the National Institutes of Health were 
increased by $106 million, to $400 million; funds to 
finance Federal grants for hospital construction were 
raised by $85 million, to $186 million. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill Aug. 14 but 
took strong exception to the additions made by Cong- 
ress, indicating that the Administration might simply 
refuse to spend the extra money. 

@ Forand Bill: A highly controversial proposal to 
incorporate a program of health insurance for the 
aged in the social security system was the subject of 
five days of testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in mid-July. Sponsored by Rep. 
Aime J, Forand (D R.I.), the bill (HR 4700) received 
no further action in 1959, Its chances in 1960 -- an 
election year -- were another matter. 

@ Health for Peace: By a 63-17 vote, the Senate 
May 20 passed a bill (S J Res 41) to establish a 
‘*Health for Peace’’ program of international medical 
research, at a cost of $50 milliona year. Sponsored 
by Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.), the billdrew only a highly 
qualified endorsement from the Administration, 
which objected to most of the terms of the measure. 
The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee Aug. 28 announced its decision to postpone 
action on the bill until 1960. 
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Airport Grants 


Neither Congress nor the President won any new 
ground in their dispute over extending the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946, authorizing matching grants to 
cities for building airports. He proposed that the 
Federal Government ‘‘begin an orderly withdrawal’’ 
from the program by cutting annual grants (estab- 
lished at $63 millionin 1955) back to $35 million over 
a four-year period. But the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee Feb. 5 reported a bill 
(S 1) even larger than one the President had refused 
to sign in 1958. It called for a five-year extension 
of the program, at $100 million a year, plus a $65 
million emergency fund. 

The Senate voted to hold the extension to four 
years, but rejected, 35-53, a substitute proposal 
for continuing the program without change, before 
passing S 1 on Feb, 6, by a 63-22 vote. The House 
Commerce Committee, however, cut S 1 from $465 
million to $297 million, allowing only $62 million 
a year for regular grants and $45 million for the 
emergency fund. On the House floor, a move to trim 
another $97 million fromthe bill was barely defeated, 
on a 194-214 vote March 19. TheHouse then passed 
the bill, 272-134. 

Weeks passed before conferees were named, as 
Democratic leaders pondered what course to follow. 
Rather than risk a veto that couldn’t be overridden, 
they finally compromised on a simple two-year exten- 
sion of the existing program, at the rate of $63 
million a year. In this form, S 1 was approved by 
the Senate June 15, by a71-11 vote, and by the House 
June 17. by a standing vote. President Eisenhower 
signed the measure June 29. 


Area Redevelopment 


Congress made even less progress in 1959 than 
in 1958 toward enacting a Federal program to help 
redevelop areas ofthe country suffering from chronic 
unemployment. As a result, President Eisenhower, 
who had vetoed a $280-million measure the previous 
year, was spared the trouble in 1959, 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
March 18 reported a bill (S 722) sponsored by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) calling for $390 million in 
loans and grants to industrial areas with high and 
sustained levels of unemployment and to low-income 
rural areas. In the Senate, a move to substitute the 
Administration’s $50-million loans-only proposal 
was rejected, 43-52. The Douglas bill was passed, 
March 23, by a 49-46 vote. 

When the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee reported S 722 May 14, its total cost had been 
trimmed to $251 million. But the bill never got to 
the House floor; the Rules Committee, which had 
cleared the measure in 1958, refused to do so in 
1959. The ultimate fate of S 722 would thus be 
determined in 1960. 





Pollution Control 


Both the House and the Senate agreed in 1959 to 
enlarge a programenacted in 1956 to encourage cities 
to build sewage treatment plants, in an effort to in- 
crease the amount of usable water in the nation, At 
the last moment, however, the bill was put on ice by 
its sponsors, who feared a pocket veto. 

Under the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
the Federal Government was authorized to grant up 
to $50 million a year for 10 yearsto help cities build 
sewage plants. (Actual appropriations for the pro- 
gram have been $45 million a year.) In 1959 the 
President asked Congress to cut the payments to $20 
million, and to turn the entire program back to the 
states in fiscal 1961 (see p. 22). 

Ignoring his request, the House June 9 voted 255- 
143 to pass a bill (HR 3610) doubling the authorization 
for grants, to $100 million a year, An amended 
version of the bill, raising the program to $80 
million a year, was passed by the Senate Sept. 9, 
by a vote of 61-27. Then, although they were pre- 
pared to compromise, Democratic sponsors of the 
measure decided to put off final action until 1960, 
when their chances of overriding a veto might be 
somewhat improved. 

Air Pollution: Congress completed action Sept. 
14 on a bill extending for four years the Air Pollution 
Control Act of 1955, authorizing $5 million a year 
for research studies by the U.S, Public Health Service 
into the causes and control of air pollution. 


Business Aids 


Merchant Marine: President Eisenhower, in his 
budget message, suggested that it was high time to 
overhaul the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, but Con- 
gress took no action pending receipt of a Commerce 
Department transportation study, still incomplete at 
adjournment. The House and Senate passed substan- 
tially different versions of a bill (HR 5421) to subsi- 
dize the construction of fishing vessels, but were un- 
able to reach a compromise. A Senate-passed bill 
(S 107) to make floating drydocks eligible for Federal 
mortgage insurance never reached the House, 

Railroads:Senate and House Commerce Commit- 
tees both approved bills designed to permit higher 
rental charges on box cars as aninducemenrt to rail- 
roads to build more freight cars, Further action was 
postponed until 1960, So, also, was actionon bills to 
revise the Transportation Act of 1958, to make it 
harder for railroads to abandon commuter service 
when found to be unprofitable. 

Small Business : On Sept. 11 Congress completed 
action on a bill (HR 8599) raising the Small Business 
Administration’s revolving business loan fund from 
$500 million to $550 million. (SBA had wanted an 
increase to $700 million.) Another bill requested by 
SBA, to liberalize the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, passed the Senate Sept. 10 but was not con- 
sidered by the House. 














Veterans’ Benefits 


The Veterans Pension Act of 1959, sent to the 
President Aug. 18, provided for a major revision in 
the benefits to which needy veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities or their widows and 
children are entitled. For the present system of flat 
monthly payments to all eligible persons, it substi- 
tuted a sliding-scale of benefits related to other in- 
come, with the proviso that no one presently on the 
rolls would be forced to take acut. About 70 percent 
of the 1,250,000 veterans, widows and orphans eligible 
for payments were expected to receive larger bene- 
fits effective July 1, 1960. 

Costs of the measure were a matter of some 
dispute. As first drafted by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, it would have added $100 million to the $1.1 
billion cost of the pension program in its first year, 
but would have reduced the Government’s cumulative 
outlay over the next 40 years from an estimated 
$105 billion to $57 billion. But as passed by the 
House June 15, the bill (HR 7650) raised the first- 
year cost by $300 million and the total cost by the 
year 2000 to $115 billion. The chief reason for this 
was that the House bill added 206,000 widows of 
World War II and Korean war veterans to the rolls, 
at a 40-year cost of $22 billion. 

The Senate Finance Committee proceeded totrim 
the bill in several respects, cutting its 40-year cost 
by an estimated $21 billion. But the Senate, by a 
vote of 75-20, accepted an amendment by Sen. 
Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.) restoring all of the more 
generous provisions in the House version, (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 10, p. 31.) Passage came Aug. 
13, by a vote of 86-6, As finally enacted, HR 7650 -- 

® Provided a sliding-scale of pensions for veterans 
of World War I and II and the Korean war, ranging 
from $85 a month for single veterans with incomes 
of $600 or less, to $45 a month for veterans with 
dependents and incomes between $2,000 and $3,000. 

@ Provided pensions for widows of veterans rang- 
ing from $25 a month for those without children and 
incomes between $1,200 and $1,800, to $75 a month 
for those with one child and incomes of $1,000 or 
less, plus $15 for each additional child. 

@ Provided that no person on the pension rolls 
would have his pension revoked or reduced when the 
law went into effect on July 1, 1960. 

Readjustment Benefits: In separate action, the 
Senate July 21 voted 57-31 to pass a bill (S 1138) 
extending readjustment benefits such as guaranteed 
home loans to veterans who entered the armed serv- 
ices after Jan. 31, 1955, the cut-off date for the 
Korean GI bill. But the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee postponed action on the bill until 1960. 

Veterans’ Housing: When the omnibus housing 
bili ran into trouble, Congress sent the President a 
separate bill June 17 raising the interest ceiling on 
VA-guaranteed mortgages from 4.75 to5.25 percent, 
and authorizing another $100 million for direct hous- 
ing loans to veterans. It was signed June 30, 
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Labor Aids 


Much of the steam generated in 1958 over unem- 
ployment and jobless benefits evaporated in 1959, as 
the recession gave way to recovery. By adjourn- 
ment, Congress had taken only limited action on the 
following related matters: 

@ Temporary Benefits: The Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, providing Federal 
loans to the states to extend jobless benefits for a 
limited period, was due to expire April1l,1959. The 
House March 16 passed a bill (HR 5640) to permit 
persons who had exhausted regular benefits and ap- 
plied for the special additional benefits before April 1 
to continue receiving payments through June 30. 

In the Senate efforts were made to broaden the 
bill: an amendment to extend the terminal date to 
June 30, 1960 was rejected, 38-49, but another amend- 
ment to extend all provisions of the 1958 law until 
June 30, 1959 was adopted, 52-32. House conferees 
refused to accept the change, however, and it was the 
House version that went to the President March 25. 

@ Regular Benefits: The House Ways and Means 
Committee opened hearings April 7 on various pro- 
posals for establishing minimum Federal standards 
and enlarging the coverage provided by state unem- 
ployment compensation programs, The Administra- 
tion favored the latter objective but opposed setting 
minimum standards as to the duration and amount of 
benefits that should be paid, preferring to leave im- 
provements in this area tothe states, Labor spokes- 
men argued for high minimum standards, But the 
Committee took no further action. 

@ Minimum Wage: Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell March 12 asked Congress to delay raising 
the minimum wage above $1 an hour, but to extend 
coverage to ‘‘several million additional workers.” 
After extensive hearings, Sen. John F. Kennedy’s (D 
Mass.) Labor Subcommittee approved a bill (S 1046) 
to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to 
extend coverage to an additional 10 million workers, 
But the full Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
never acted on the measure, 

@ Unemployment Study: At the behest of Sen. 
Johnson, the Senate April 10 passed a billto set up an 
11-member Commission on Unemployment Problems, 
with orders to report toCongress within 60days, But 
the proposal met with vast indifference inthe House, 
and the bill never left the Speaker’s desk. On the eve 
of adjournment, however, Johnson persuaded the 
Senate to adopt a resolution creating a special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems, to be composed of 
nine Senators. The group was given $100,000 and 
directed to report its findings by Jan. 31, 1960. 

@ Railroad Retirement: President Eisenhower May 
19 signed a bill it had been feared he might veto. 
The measure (HR 5610) raised by 10 percent, pen- 
sions, annuities and survivor benefits of railroad 
workers. To pay for the increase, the bill raised 
employer and employee taxes from 6,25 percent to 
7.25 percent by 1962. 
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Agriculture 


Congress failed in 1959 to make any perceptible 
progress toward solving the farm surplus problem -- 
epitomized for the average taxpayer by the Federal 
Government’s $9 billion (and growing) investment in 
wheat, corn, cotton and other commodities. When the 
President vetoed two bills revising price supports for 
wheat and tobacco, the legislators gave up any hope of 
coming to terms with the Administration. 

In a special message to Congress Jan, 29, the 
President proposed that price supports for all 12 
subsidized commodities be related toa percentage of 
their average market prices for the immediately 
preceding years, rather than to parity -- the standard 
which reflects cost-price relationships of a base 
period, usually 1910-14. If Congress didn’t care for 
this, he said, it should give Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson authority to fix price supports at 
any level, from 0 to 90 percent of parity. 

Wheat was the immediate problem. Under exist- 
ing conditions Government stocks of wheat were ex- 
pected to reach 1.5 billion bushels by mid-1960 -- 
more than twice the amount consumed as food by the 
nation in one year. Benson urged Congress to give 
him the flexibility asked by the President; strict 
production controls, he said, were the only alterna- 
tive. But the legislators refused to go along. 

Wheat Program: The Senate May 22 passed in- 
stead a bill giving wheat growers a choice of three 
courses: (1) planting their full acreage allotment and 
receiving a support price of 65 percent of parity, (2) 
reducing their allotment by 10 percent and receiving 
75 percent of parity (the current support level), or 
(3) reducing their allotment 20 percent and receiving 
80 percent of parity. 

The House version, passed June 12 bya 189-177 
vote, provided two quite different alternatives; a 
choice between receiving price supports at 90 percent 
of parity in return for reducing acreage allotments by 
25 percent, or accepting 50 percent of parity with 
unlimited production. 

Both versions were dropped in conference in 
favor of a single formula, offering 80-percent sup- 
ports for a 20 percent cut in acreage. The Senate 
promptly endorsed the compromise, but the House 
voted 202-214 to reject it, insisting on its own version. 
On June 22 the Senate agreed, 44-40, to accept the 
House bill. Three days later the President vetoed it, 
saying it ‘‘prescribes for a sick patient another dose 
of what caused his illness.’’ The bill would do nothing 
to limit wheat production, he said, since farmers 
would simply grow more on asmaller acreage. 

Tobacco Supports: The Senate May 21 passed a 
bill to stabilize price supports for tobacco at the 1958 
level until 90 percent of parity, computed by the old 
method of determining parity, exceeded the 1958 
level, at which time the support level would rise to 
90 percent. The House passed the bill June 10, by a 
250-149 vote, but the President vetoed it June 25, 
along with the wheat bill. It would take a ‘“‘long step 
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backward,”’ he said, ‘‘by resurrecting 90 percent of 
‘old parity’’’ as a support formula. As with wheat, 
Congress took no further action, 

Surplus Disposal: The Agricultural Trade De- 
delopment and Assistance Act of 1954, a major instru- 
ment in helping to move several billiondollars worth 
of U.S, farm commodities abroad, was due to expire 
on Dec, 30, 1959. The President asked Congress to 
extend the law (familiarly known as PL 480) for one 
year and to authorize $1.5 billionto finance sales for 
foreign currencies under Title 1, plus $300 million for 
relief donations under Title II. 

A bill along these lines was passed by the House 
Aug. 20, after Members had voted 232-127 to attach a 
provision authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a $1-billion food stamp system for distrib- 
uting surplus food toneedy persons, The Senate Sept. 
7 voted 68-14 for a three-year extension of PL 480 
with a modest food-stamp demonstration plan. The 
conference report, approved Sept. 11 by both cham- 
bers, provided for a two-year extension of the surplus 
disposal program, with$1.5 billiona year for foreign- 
currency sales and $300 milliona year for donations, 
The bill also contained a permissive food-stamp 
provision for which Secretary Benson said he saw 
“*no need.”’ 

REA Veto: Ina slap at Benson, the Senate April 
8 passed a bill, 60-27, giving the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, rather than 
the Secretary of Agriculture, final authority to 
approve or disapprove REA loan applications. A 
similar bill passed the House April 15, bya 254-131 
vote. But on April 27 President Eisenhower vetoed 
the measure as marking ‘‘a major retreat from sound 
administrative policy and practice.”’ 

Although the bill was of minor significance, 
Democratic leaders determined to override the veto. 
The Senate succeeded April 28, bya 64-29 vote -- two 
more than needed. But the 280-146 vote in the House 
April 30 was four votes shy of the required two- 
thirds majority. (See House Roll Call No. 7, p. 28) 
This setback on the first attempt of the session to 
put the President in his place persuaded Democratic 
leaders to lower their sights on other controversial 
legislation. 

School Milk: In separate bills sent tothe Presi- 
dent March 25 and Aug. 6, Congress raised the $75- 
million ceiling on expenditures by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the special school milk pro- 
gram to $78 million for fiscal 1959, $81 million for 
fiscal 1960, and $84 million for fiscal 1961. The 
increase of $3 million each year was needed, sponsors 
said, to. keep pace with the expanding school popula- 
tion. 

Hog Subsidies: The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee Aug. 27 reported a bill (HR 8394) to establish 
a direct payment plan for hogs, designed to assure 
producers a return of $14 per hundred pounds, 
Opposed by the Administration, the bill received no 
further action. But the Agriculture Department 
promptly embarked upon a substantial pork-purchase 
program to help bolster sagging hog prices, 











Natural Resources 


The ‘‘spending’’ issue served to dampen some- 
what the interest of Congress in developing the 
nation’s natural resources -- but not entirely. In 
what proved to be the session’s most dramatic display 
of legislative independence, Congress overrode the 
President’s veto of a public works bill -- the first 
and only time it had successfully defied Mr. Eisen- 
hower since he entered the White House. 

With Federal expenditures for natural resources 
estimated at a record level of $1.7 billion in 1960, 
the President insisted that no funds be provided for 
starting construction of new water resources proj- 
ects. But Congress was in no mood to go along. 
In reporting a bill June 2 appropriating almost $1.2 
billion for various public works, the House Appro- 
priations Committee included funds for a flock of new 
flood control, navigation, and reclamation projects. 
There had been ‘‘overwhelming bipartisan rejection 
of the Administration’s ‘no new starts’ policy,’’ the 
Committee said. The House passed the bill June 9, 
by a vote of 380-20. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee then added 
another batch of new projects tothe bill, boosting the 
total appropriation by $80 million. On the Senate 
floor, a motion to recommit the bill with instructions 
to trim it was rejected, 17-72. OnJuly 9, the Senate 
passed the bill, 82-7. The compromise version, 
which reached the President Aug. 17, came to $30 
million more than the budget request and provided 
for starts on 67 projects he opposed. 

Vetoing the measure Aug. 28, the President said 
‘‘overspending in respect to water resources is hurt- 
ful to the United States.’’ He asked that Congress 
eliminate the unbudgeted projects, which he said 
would cost $800 million to complete. In a hectic 
scene Sept. 2, accompanied by a number of vote 
switches, the House voted 274-138 to override the 
veto -- one short of the required two-thirds majority. 
(See House Roll Call No, 8, p. 28.) 

The narrow defeat spurred the House Appropri- 
ations Committee to report back anew bill (HR 9105) 
changed inonlyone respect. Bya2.5 percent across- 
the-board cut, the Committee came within earshot of 
the total budget request. But the bill still contained 
the 67 unwanted projects. Both chambers endorsed 
the measure Sept. 8, the House by a304-93 vote, the 
Senate by a 73-15 vote. Again the President refused 
to sign, returning HR 9105 Sept. 9. 

Next day, on the vote tooverride the second veto, 
the House finally succeeded. The 280-121 ballot turn- 
ed up 12 votes more than were needed -- 10 of them 
being Republicans who had voted to sustain the first 
veto. (See House Roll Call No.9, p. 28). The Senate 
immediately followed suit, voting 72-23 to override 
-- eight more than required. (See Senate Roll Call 
No. 14, p. 32.) Democrats were elated by the victory, 
but its value remained to bedetermined, The Presi- 
dent had the power to freeze the unbudgeted funds 
if he so desired, 
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In separate action, the House July 16 passed a 
bill (HR 7634) authorizing $637 million for navigation 
and flood control projects, but the Senate took no 
action, Congress traditionally passes the so-called 
rivers and harbors bill, authorizing projects for 
which funds are later voted in the public works ap- 
propriation bill, in even-numbered years. 

Mineral Policy: In 1958 the Senate approved but 
the House rejected an Administration sponsored 
price-support program for lead, zinc, and other 
minerals, designed to meet the complaints of do- 
mestic producers against cheaper imports. The 
President subsequently placed a quota on lead and 
zinc imports, but the domestic industry continued to 
press for more relief, Finally, onSept. 10, Congress 
adopted a resolution (H Con Res 177) calling on the 
President to look into the problem and recommend 
legislation. A stronger Senate-passed measure 
(S 1537) failed to obtain House action, 

Alaska Leases: President Eisenhower Aug. 17 
vetoed a bill increasing from 300,000 to 600,000 acres 
the limitation on oil and gas leases or options that 
can be held by a producer in Alaska. The bill, he 
said, ‘‘would tend to produce an excessive concentra- 
tion of control’’ over potential resources, 

Coal Research: Congress Aug. 31 completed 
action on a bill (HR 6596) establishing a three-mem- 
ber Coal Research and Development Commission, 
with the task of finding new and more effective uses 
for coal. But the President vetoed the bill Sept. 16, 
saying it would lead to duplication of effort. 

Wilderness Bill: Hearings were held by the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee on a bill (S 1123, HR 1960) to 
set aside permanently as wilderness a portion of 
Federally owned lands amounting to about 2 percent 
of the land area of the nation. But on Aug. 28 the 
Committee decided to postpone further action on the 
measure until 1960, 

Water Resources: The Senate April 20 adopted 
a resolution establishing a Select National Water 
Resources Committee, to be composed of 16 Senators. 
The Committee was given $175,000 and ordered to 
file a report by Jan. 31, 1961 recommending legis- 
lation on water projects that would be needed by 
1980. The Committee chose Sen. Robert S. Kerr 
(D Okla.) as its Chairman, 

Lake Michigan: Possibly the windiest debate of 
the 1959 session was prompted by HR 1, a bill to 
permit Chicago to divert an additional 1,000 cubic 
feet of water per second from Lake Michigan into 
its sanitary canal system, Similar bills had been 
passed in 1954 and 1956 only to be vetoed by the 
President, largely because they were offensive to 
Canada, which claimed the water-diversion propo- 
sal would adversely affect navigation on the Great 
Lakes. 

The House passed HR 1 March 13, by a 238-142 
vote, Senate debate began Aug. 26 and droned on 
until Sept. 2, when after six roll calls on various 
motions, the Senate voted 54-34 to send the bill to 
the Foreign Relations Committee -- effectively 
killing the measure for 1959, 
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Mutual Security Request Slashed By $1.2 Billion 


The foreign aid debate of 1959 revealed a growing 
concern in Congress over the rationale, no less than 
the cost, of the semi-permanent, hydra-headed 
Mutual Security Program. Buta serious effort to re- 
orient the program fell afoul of the ‘‘spending’’ issue. 
Stung by the Administration’s opposition to their 
domestic welfare proposals, Democrats led the wayin 
slashing the President’s foreign aid request by $1.2 
billion. 

In a special message March 13, he asked Con- 
gress to authorize and appropriate $3,930,000,000 
to continue MSP without substantial change. Included 
was $1.6 billion for military aid, $835 million for 
defense support (economic aid to 12 military allies), 
$272 million for special assistance, $180 million for 
technical cooperation, $700 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and $200 million for contingencies. 

Authorization: After lengthy hearings, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee reported an au- 
thorization measure June 5 providing $267 million 
less than requested. The Committee had cut the 
military aid, defense support, and special assistance 
estimates by about 10 percent each, but had voted 
$800 million for the DLF. This was reduced to $700 
million by the House, but 24 other amendments, most 
of which proposed further restrictions or cuts inthe 
program, were rejected. As passed June 18, bya 
271-142 vote, the measure authorized $3,542,600,000 
for MSP. (See House Roll Call No. 3, p. 26.) 

The version reported June 22 by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, however, authorized 
$255 million more than the President’s request. While 
approving most of the Administration’s proposals, the 
Committee, in a sharp break with precedent, inserted 
a provision sponsored by Chairman J.W, Fulbright 
(D Ark.) authorizing the Development Loan Fund to 
borrow $1 billion a year from the Treasury for five 
years. The Committee said its action, taken ‘‘in the 
absence of Administration initiative,’’ was designed 
to help ‘‘induce a rate of growth which promises to 
become _ self-sustaining’’ in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

This provision met overwhelming opposition in 
the Senate, Critics called it a ‘‘backdoor spending’’ 
permit, allowing moneyto be taken from the Treasury 
without appropriation. When a point of order was 
made against the provision, and was overruled by 
the Presiding Officer, a motion to table an appeal 
from the ruling was rejected, by a 42-48 vote. (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 7, p. 31.) 

Faced with the prospect that the Senate would 
vote to sustain the point of order, and thus bring into 
question the legality of other large Government 
programs financed by borrowing authority, Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders skirted the issue by 
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offering a compromise provision, quickly accepted, 
which authorized appropriations of $750 million for 
the DLF for fiscal 1960 and another $1.25 billion for 
fiscal 1961. 

The Senate then agreed to an amendment cutting 
military assistance from $1.6 billion to $1.3 billion, 
by a 52-41 vote (see Senate Roll Call No. 8, p. 31) 
and to one reducing defense support by 10 percent, 
As passed July 8, after six days of debate, che bill’s 
total authorization had been cut to the figure approved 
by the House. As sent to the President July 22, the 
measure authorized $700 million for the DLF in 
fiscal 1960, plus $1.1 billion in 1961, and $1.4 billion 
for military aid. 

More important, perhaps, than the money provi- 
sions were the policy directives added to the bill. 
These provided for shifting military aid to the defense 
budget, beginning in fiscal 1961; directing the Presi- 
dent to submit a detailed plan for the progressive 
reduction of all bilateral grant assistance; and estab- 
lishing in the State Department an Inspector General 
and Controller to audit the aid program. 

Appropriation: As usual, Congress appropriated 
less money than it had authorized. Less than $3.2 
billion was provided in the money bill reported to the 
House July 24 -- $390 million less than had been 
authorized, and $743 million less than the President 
had first requested. (The same day he asked Con- 
gress to give the Development Loan Fund another $500 
million as a down payment for fiscal 1961, but neither 
chamber moved to grant the request.) 

As passed by the House July 29, by a 279-136 
vote, the appropriation measure carried $1.3 billion 
for military assistance, $700 million for defense 
support, and $550 million for the DLF, When the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee finally reported its 
version Sept. 8, only $95 million had been added, in 
sharp contrast to action taken in previous years. 

Final action was delayed until the last hours of 
the session by the civil rights dispute. (See p. 20) 
Further cuts were rejected by the Senate, before 
passing the bill Sept. 14, by a64-25vote. As sent to 
the President, the final version provided a little more 
than $3.2 billion for mutual security -- $700 million 
less than his original request and $1.2 billion under 
the final request. 

Aid to Satellites: Under the 1951 Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act, any form of aid tocountries 
in the Communist bloc was all but prohibited. An 
Administration-endorsed effort to ease the provision, 
as it applied to Poland and other satellites, was de- 
feated by one vote in theSenatein1958, But on Sept. 
12, 1959, the Senate voted 49-40 to pass S 1697 
amending the 1951 law. (SeeSenate Roll Call No. 15, 
p. 32) Passage came too late for House action, 
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President Assumes Personal Direction of Foreign Policy 


The President embarked this year on the final 
great mission of his service, assuming leadership of 
U.S. foreign policy direction. Following the death 
May 24 of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, a 
new approach was seen in the management of foreign 
affairs. President Eisenhower assumed an attitude 
of moderation in the cold war, accompanied by 
diligent consultation with this Nation’s Allies, Initiat- 
ing an exchange of visits between the leaders of the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R., the President at the same time 
indicated great caution against a serious danger: the 
breakdown of the NATO defense alliance. 

Dulles: On Feb. 14 the President announced that 
Secretary Dulles was suffering from a recurrence of 
the cancer for which he was operated onin 1956. He 
had entered Walter Reed Hospital for a hernia opera- 
tion Feb, 11, theday after he returned from a week of 
Allied consultations in London, Paris and Bonn. 
Radiation treatment began Feb. 20, just five days 
before Dulles’ 71st birthday On April15, the Presi- 
dent announced Dulles’ resignation. 

Dulles was sworn in as a special consultant to 
the President on April 23, twodays after Christian A. 
Herter, who had been Acting Secretary of State since 
Feb. 15, was confirmed by a 93-0 roll-call vote in 
the Senate as Secretary of State. Herter took the oath 
of office April 22 and departed April 27 for the Paris 
meeting of the Western foreign ministers in prepara- 
tion for the May 11 Geneva foreign ministers con- 
ference on the Berlin crisis. 

Dulles died in his sleep May 24 of cancer com- 
plicated by pneumonia. President Eisenhower called 
him ‘‘one of the truly great men of our time.” 
Statesmen from around the world, including West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and Russian 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko attended the May 
27 funeral. 

Berlin: Tension leading to the events in which 
President Eisenhower became personally involved 
was created Nov. 10, 1958 when Khrushchev in a 
speech demanded an end of the four-power occupa- 
tion of Berlin and threatened toturncontrolof Allied 
supply lines to West Berlinover tothe East Germans, 
make West Berlin into a demilitarized ‘‘free city”’ 
and conclude a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. This was followed up on Nov. 27, 1958 
with a Soviet note to the Western nations setting 
May 27 as the deadline for the end of occupation of 
Berlin. The Western Big Three Dec. 14, 1958, 
rejected this ultimatum, stressing the right of free 
access to the city. 

The crisis heightened in the months following: 
Dulles and Herter met with Allied leaders; Soviet 
Deputy Premiers Frol R, Kozlov and Anastas I, 
Mikoyan visited the U.S, and the latter suggested that 
the Soviet deadline might be extended if talks were 


underway; President Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan met in Washington March 
21-23; the Allies gradually moved to a position indi- 
cating greater willingnessto negotiate with Russia on 
the Berlin situation, 

Finally, the foreign ministers of the Big Four 
met in Geneva May 11 to May 20 and July 13 to Aug. 
5 and recessed without agreement except to meet 
again at a date and place to be decided. 

Test Ban: Another Geneva conference, one that 
began Oct. 31, 1958, held greater promise than the 
Foreign Ministers meeting. Russian, British and 
U.S, representatives agreed on 17 articles of a 24- 
article treaty dealing with a ban on nuclear tests. 
They were still far apart on policing methods. The 
State Department Aug. 26 announced that President 
Eisenhower had ordered a two-month extension of the 
one-year moratorium on testing which began on Oct. 
31, 1958. Britain and Russia agreed tothe extension. 
The conferees agreed Aug. 20 to recess their talks 
until after the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meetings. 

Nixon Trip: A dramatic example of top-level 
contacts across the Iron Curtain began when Vice 
President Richard M, Nixon left July 22 for a 13- 
day tour of Russia. President Eisenhower April 16 
had announced the Nixon visit toopen the U.S, exhibi- 
tion in Moscow ‘‘on behalf of the American people.”’ 

Nixon’s trip held not only the diplomatic stage- 
center but the political. It was considered very useful 
to his Presidential chances in 1960. Although his 
reception in Moscow airport was described as cool, 
the Russian crowds inthe American exhibit, in Novos- 
ibirsk and Sverdlovsk greeted him in large and 
friendly numbers. 

Highlight of the trip was the running discussion 
-- part of it being the ‘‘kitchen debate’’ -- with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev during a tour of the U.S, 
exhibition, Among the Russian leader’s complaints 
was the July 17 proclamation by President Eisen- 
hower designating the week beginning July 19 as 
Captive Nations Week. Khrushchev called it a ‘‘rude”’ 
interference in ‘‘our internal affairs.’ 

Exchange of Visits: Most international events 
were overshadowed by the exchange of visits between 
the heads of governmert of the United States and 
Soviet Russia, proposed by President Eisenhower. 

Preceding the visit of Khrushchev to the U.S., 
the President made an extensive tour from Aug. 26 
to Sept. 7 to talk with Macmillan in London, French 
President Charles DeGaulle in Paris and Adenauer 
in Bonn, His trip was marked with a spirit of unity 
with leaders and acclaim from the people of Europe. 

Khrushchev arrived in Washington Sept. 15, The 
Berlin situation, the crisis in Laos, and trade between 
the U.S, and U.S.S.R. were the principal subjects for 
discussion, 
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Other Aid Measures 


In addition to the Mutual Security Act, action was 
taken to expand two existing economic aid institutions, 
create another and explore the need for two more. 

World Bank, Monetary Fund: After a long wran- 
gle, Congress authorized increases in the United 
States subscriptions to the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The Monetary Fund received $1,- 
375,000,000 and the World Bank, $3,175,000,000; the 
entire $4.5 billion was charged as a public debt 
transaction, The President asked that the Monetary 
Fund authorization be charged against the badly- 
unbalanced fiscal 1959 budget. The House agreed but 
the Senate insisted that it go into the precariously- 
balanced fiscal 1960 budget. In June, however, the 
Senate relented and the bill went through as the 
President had requested. 

later-American Bank: Congress approved U.S. 
membership in a new Inter-American Development 
Bank, created to underwrite accelerated economic 
development in the WesternHemisphere. The Presi- 
dent described the action as ‘‘a most significant step 
in the history of our economic relations with Latin 
America.’’ Congress authorized a $450 million con- 
tribution to the billion-dollar bank and later appro- 
priated $280 million of it. 

International Development Assn.: After greet- 
ing the proposal with skepticism in 1958, the Admin- 
istration in 1959 gave its blessing tothe formation of 
an International Development Assn. (IDA) as an af- 
filiate of the World Bank. Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson told Congress in August there 
appeared to be sufficient favorable reaction among 
World Bank member nations to warrant drafting a 
resolution for consideration by the World Bank board 
of governors at their meeting Sept. 28. The Senate 
in 1958 had called for a study of the IDA proposal 
introduced by Sen. A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.). 
If established, IDA would be financed by several 
countries and would make long-term, low-interest 
loans repayable, either entirely or in part, in local 
currencies, 

South Asia Mission: The Senate directed the 
Administration’s attention to another possible area of 
international assistance in a resolution asking the 
President to explore with other free nations the 
advisability of establishing a mission to consult with 
South Asian governments on their economic prob- 
lems. 

In its original form, the resolution was concerned 
only with supporting India’s five-year development 
plan, but on the recommendation of the State Depart- 
ment it was broadened to include Pakistan, Burma, 
Afghanistan, Nepal and Ceylon, as well. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee said the 
South Asian area ‘‘clearly merits a review of its 
economic requirements, because developments there 
in the next decade are likely to have a profound 
effect on the concept of individual freedom and will 
be of vital concern to the United States.’’ 
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Trade Policy 


A bill to encourage private overseas investment 
by American firms was hammered out, but not re- 
ported, by the House Ways and Means Committee in 
1959. 

The measure, introduced by Rep. Hale Boggs (D 
La.), would offer United States companies an incentive 
to increase their foreigninvestments, and to reinvest 
their profits abroad, by permitting them to defer 
payment of U.S. taxes on their foreign earnings until 
they are returned to this country for distribution. 

Another proposal would have reduced the max- 
imum corporate tax rate onall foreign earnings from 
52 to 38 percent -- as is nowthe case for companies 
doing business in the Western Hemisphere. But this 
was opposed by the Administration and dropped from 
the bill during committee deliberations. 

Separate studies conducted for the Commerce 
and State Departments endorsed the principle of ex- 
panded private overseas investment. The reports 
stressed the belief that Government grants and loans 
were incapable of meeting the demand for capital in 
the underdeveloped countries abroad. 

But a basic conflict developed between the 
backers of the Boggs bill and the Administration 
over the revenue and policy considerations of the 
overseas investment incentive program. 

The Boggs bill would make the tax deferral 
advantages availabletoAmerican firms doing busi- 
ness anywhere in the world -- even in highly-devel- 
oped countries. The Treasury claimed that the 
revenue loss froma world-wide tax deferral program 
would be excessive, and the State Departrnent said it 
would not meet the policy goal of channeling new 
private investment into the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Backers of the bill contended that the Treasury’s 
estimates of tax revenue loss were exaggerated and 
said it was impractical to limit the incentives only 
to the underdeveloped countries. The underdeveloped 
lands, they said, would benefit from the world-wide 
tax deferral because the total supply of investment 
funds would be increased significantly by this pro- 
gram. Conflict over this issue kept the bill in com- 
mittee throughout 1959, 


Immigration 


While it took no actionin 1959 onthe President’s 
often-repeated requests for overhaul of the basic 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
Congress did deal with three special immigration 
problems and cleared the way for a special $10 
million U.S, contribution to the World Refugee Year 
program. The Government’s discretionary authority 
to admit tubercular aliens was extended through 
June 30, 1961, and a program for non-quota admis- 
sion of certain alien orphans adopted by American 
citizens was continued through June 30, 1960. The 
inspection requirements for aliens seeking admission 
to the mainland from Hawaii were eliminated. 
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Defense Budget Provoked Inconclusive Debate 


President Eisenhower’s decision to hold defense 
spending in fiscal 1960 to about $41 billion provoked 
a wide-ranging debate in Congress over the adequacy 
of the nation’s preparedness program, As usual, 
disagreements among the armed services provided 
much of the ammunition leveled by Democratic critics 
at the defense budget. 

For weeks Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy 
and Gen, Nathan F, Twining, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, shuttled between Senate and House 
Armed Services and Appropriations Committees to 
defend the pace and scope of the defense effort. As 
proof, McElroy cited a statement signed by the Joint 
Chiefs to the effect that the 1960 budget was ‘‘ade- 
quate’’ and contained ‘‘no serious gaps.’’ Called to 
testify, the Chiefs affirmed this position, but also re- 
vealed that they had asked fora lot more money. 

@ Admiral Arleigh A, Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, had cut Navy requests of $17 to $18 billion to 
$14 billion, was allowed $11.5 billion. 

@ Gen. Thomas D, White, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
had asked for $21.6 billion, was allowed $18.7 billion. 

@ Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, had 
cut Army requests from $13.6 billion to $12.5 billion, 
was allowed only $9.9 billion. 

Questioning of the Chiefs and subordinate com- 
manders revealed three major areas of dispute in the 
field of defense policy, as follows: 

@ Missile Gap: Included in the 1960 budget were 
substantial funds for developing intercontinental 
ballistic missiles -- the nearly-operational ATLAS, 
the second-generation TITAN, and the ultimate 
MINUTEMAN, all Air Force projects. But according 
to Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), one-time Air Force 
Secretary, Soviet capacity for producing ICBMs would 
give them a 3-to-1 lead over the U.S, within a year or 
two, enabling them to ‘‘wipe out our entire manned 
and unmanned retaliatory force’’ at one blow. 

McElroy at first disputed the existence of any 
missile gap, saying that by December the number of 
combat-ready ICBMs in the U.S,would be ‘‘withina 
few missiles of what we would expect the Russians to 
have about that time.’’ Later, however, he acknowl- 
edged that ‘‘if the Russians use their capability to 
produce, they will have more ICBM weapons on 
launching pads than we do.’’ Throughout the debate, 
however, he insisted that the U.S. would continue to 
maintain its superiority in over-all striking power 
without attempting to match the Soviets ‘‘missile for 
missile.”’ 

@ Air Defense: The 1960 budget provided for con- 
tinuing development of two competing air-defense 
systems, the Air Force’s BOMARC and the Army’s 
NIKE HERCULES, both designed for protection 
against enemy bombers rather than ICBMs, Contrary 


to Army wishes, however, no funds were requested 
for production of the NIKE-ZEUS, the only missile on 
the horizon designed to cope with ICBMs. 

This situation produced such a strong reaction 
from Congress that the Defense Department hastily 
drew up a new ‘“‘master plan’’ for continental air 
defense, which was put before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee June 12. Details of the plan 
were withheld from the public; in deference to Con- 
gressional criticism, however, it provided for cut- 
backs in both the NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC 
programs, and an increase for the ZEUS program. 

@ Limited War: In their never-ending competition 
for funds, the armed services continued to make the 
most of their differences over strategic doctrine. 
Faced with an Air Force budget almost as large as 
those of the Army and Navy combined, Gen. Taylor 
and Adm. Burke argued that the nation’s atomic re- 
taliatory power was already ‘‘excessive to require- 
ments.’’ Both stressed the need for building up Army 
and Navy capabilities for fighting limited wars. Gen. 
White of the Air Force, on the other hand, emphasized 
the threat of total war and the need for ‘‘a capability, 
in being, of destroying a significant part of the Soviet 
strategic nuclear delivery forces.,”’ 

In the end, Congress agreed to give the Army 
some additional funds for modernizing its equipment 
(most of which was designed during World War II), but 
nothing approaching the $3 billion a year sought by 
Gen, Taylor, who was retired for his troubles, Having 
failed in 1958 to dissuade the Administration from 
cutting the Army to 870,000 men and the Marine Corps’ 
to 175,000, the legislators made no further effort to 
restore the Army to its former strength of 900,000 
but did provide funds to maintain 200,000 Marines. 

The frustrations encountered by Congress in 
attempting to reconcile the conflicting views of the 
Administration and the individual services regarding 
the nation’s defense needs produced new demands for 
reorganization of the Defense Department, 

@ Sen, Clair Engle(DCalif.), in a Senate speech 
Aug. 28, declared that reorganization ‘‘on the basis 
of mission and function is anabsolute prerequisite to 
meeting the challenge of modern warfare.’’ He pro- 
posed that the Senate Armed Services Committee 
study the possibility of eliminating the services, as 
such, and regrouping them into a retaliatory striking 
force, a limited war force, a continental defense 
command and a logistic command, 

@ The House Government Operations Committee, 
in a report filed Sept. 2, called for an Army-Air 
Force merger to eliminate duplication and waste in 
the missile field, short of which ‘‘the Nation will be 
exposed to the vitiating effects of interservice jeal- 
ousies, rivalries and wars for many years tocome,”’ 
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Defense Funds 


As usual, the House and Senate took markedly 
different views toward the President’s request for 
$39,248,200,000 to run the Defense Department in 
fiscal 1960. (Military construction funds were con- 
sidered separately), When the appropriation bill 
finally emerged, however, it was a bare $20 million 
below the budget estimate, 

The House Appropriations Committee started off 
by cutting $1.2 billion from certain programs, then 
adding $800 million to others, for a net reduction of 
$400 million. Among the cuts inthe measure reported 
May 28: the entire $260 million requested fora con- 
ventionally powered aircraft carrier, and nearly 
$500 million for various Air Force programs, includ- 
ing the controversial BOMARC missile. Major addi- 
tions made by the Committee included $200 million for 
Army procurement, $255 million for anti-submarine 
warfare programs, and $172 million for the ATLAS 
and MINUTEMAN ballistic missiles. The House 
passed the bill June 3 without change, bya 392-3 vote. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee proceeded 
to add $746 million to the bill, including another $200 
million for Army procurement and $380 million fora 
second nuclear-powered carrier sought by the Navy 
(rather than the conventionally powered unit ap- 
proved by the Defense Department). As reported 
July 7, the bill also restored one-half of the cut 
ordered by the House in BOMARC funds. 

When the bill reached the Senate July 13, Sen. 
Symington offered an amendment to increase Army 
procurement funds by still another $234 million, toa 
total just under $1.7 billion. But the move was re- 
jected by a 43-48 vote. (See Senate Roll Call No. 9, 
p. 31). The Senate then passed the bill July 14, with 
no change in its money provisions. 

Senate and House conferees compromised their 
differences over the Navy’s carrier by allowing $35 
million for advance planning and procurement for a 
nuclear-powered unit. As approved Aug. 4 by both 
chambers, the bill provided $39,228,239,000 to 
finance the Defense Department in fiscal 1960, or 
about $20 million less than requested. 

The Department fared less well on its separate 
request for $1,563,200,000 for military construction 
projects. As finally approved Sept. 4 by Senate and 
House, this money bill carried $200 million less 
than requested. Of greater significance, however, 
was a new provision inserted earlier in the annual 
authorization measure, sent to the President on July 
30. This proviso, originally added by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, stipulated that after 
Dec. 31, 1960 all appropriations for the procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, or naval vessels must be 
authorized specifically by legislation enacted after 
that date. This meant that, beginning in 1961, more 
than one-fourth of the Defense Department’s budget 
would be subjected to annual scrutiny by the Senate 
and House Armed Services Committees, as well as 
by the two Appropriations Committees, 
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Military Manpower 


At Administration request, Congress extended 
the draft law, due to expire June 30, for another four 
years. Defense Department officials argued that the 
authority to draft men, although used only by the 
Army, was needed by all of the services as a prod to 
voluntary enlistment. Without the draft, they said, 
the services would fall 700,000 short of the 2.5 
million men needed. 

The House disposed of the bill Feb. 5 with little 
debate, rejecting motions to recommit the bill and 
to limit the extension totwo years, The measure was 
passed by a 381-20 vote. The Senate likewise re- 
jected, by a 24-67 vote, an effort by Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D Ore.) to limit the extension to two years, 
An amendment by Sen, Francis Case (R S.D.) to set 
up a Commission on Miuiary Manpower, withorders 
to report in two years, was also rejected, 24-68. The 
Senate then passed the bill March 11, 90-1, with Sen. 
William Langer (R N,D.) alone voting ‘‘nay.’’ 

As sent to the President March 12, the measure 
extended until July 1, 1963 the induction provision 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
and the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950; authority 
to draft physicians, dentists and allied specialists; 
and authority to grant special pay to physicians, 
dentists and veterinarians entering active duty. 

In separate action, Congress completed action 
July 6 on a bill extending for four years the program 
under which men between 17 and 18% may enlist for 
six months of active military service, to be followed 
by seven and one-half years in the active reserve 
program, 


Atomic Exchange 


Equally little protest was voiced in Congress to 
the President’s proposals for exchanging atomic wea- 
pons data with seven NATO allies. Authority for the 
exchange was embodied in amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, approved by Congress in 1958 
after considerable debate and with the proviso that 
all exchange agreements be subject to disapproval 
by resolution of Congress. 

Rep. William H. Meyer (D Vt.) and six other 
Democrats introduced resolutions of disapproval on 
grounds that the agreements would lead to the ‘‘pro- 
liferation’’ of nuclear weapons. But the powerful 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee rejected this view 
and July 15 filed a report approving the agreements, 
These provided for transferring to Britain certain 
non-nuclear parts for nuclear weapons, and for ex- 
changing uranium 235 for plutonium; for selling to 
France uranium fuel to power a submarine reactor; 
and for giving Canada, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
Greece and West Germany certain information for 
the development of defense plans and for training 
personnel in the handling of atomic weapons and 
weapons systems, 








Space Agency 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, created in 1958 in response tothe shock admin- 
istered bythe first Soviet ‘‘sputnik’’ on Oct. 4, 1957, 
continued to enjoy a relatively untroubled honeymoon 
with Congress in 1959, The House Science and 
Astronautics Committee and the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, set up to keep tabs 
on NASA, insisted on retaining their right to authorize 
annual appropriations for the agency, but made no 
trouble over funds for fiscal 1960. NASA was voted 
$500 million in a supplemental bill approved Aug. 19 
by both chambers. 

There were signs of darker days ahead, however. 
The legislators, concerned over relations between 
civilian and military space programs, were unable to 
draw any information from NASA Administrator T. 
Keith Glennan on policy decisions of the National 
Space Council, chaired by the President. Ina report 
issued July 18, a Senate Space subcommittee said the 
U.S. space effort was being handicapped by the Admin- 
istration’s failure to develop a comprehensive, long- 
range cCivilian-military space program and by inade- 
quate coordination of NASA’s work with that of the 
Defense Department’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

Glennan, in a speech Aug. 24, acknowledged that 
“‘we are not nearly as far advanced in space technol- 
ogy as we had thought or hoped.’’ And he added: 
“‘We should admit, quite frankly, that with distress- 
ingly few exceptions, we have not achieved complete 
success in any mission to date.’’ 

The harshness of Glennan’s appraisal took on 
added meaning when, on the eve of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, the Soviets 
Sept. 12 launched a missile which 34 hours later hit 
the moon. ‘‘An impressive feat,’’ saidGlennan. 


Radiation Hazards 


Continuation of the suspension of nuclear weap- 
ons tests by the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R., pending the 
outcome of negotiations for a permanent ban, helped 
to minimize Congressional concern over radiation 
hazards, present and future, Hearings before the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee underscored the con- 
tinuing controversy among scientists concerning the 
precise nature and scope of the fallout problem; on 
the whole, however, they tended to down-grade earlier 
conceptions of the hazards to health flowing from 
weapons tests to date. 

One by-product of the scientific controversy was 
a proposal to transfer responsibility for setting and 
enforcing minimum radiation safety standards from 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the U.S, Public 
Health Service. A bill tothis effect received hearings 
in the Senate, but got no further action. A partial 
step in this direction was taken, however, when 
President Eisenhower Aug. 14 established a Federal 
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Radiation Council by executive order, and in the 
process gave the Public Health Service an enlarged 
role in the field. 

Even more remote from the mainstream of Con- 
gressional concernin 1959 was the question of nuclear 
war and its potential effects onthe United States. On 
the basis of a careful analysis of the biological and 
environmental effects of a hypothetical all-out attack 
on the U.S., the Joint Atomic Energy Radiation Sub- 
committee concluded Aug. 31 that approximately 50 
million Americans would die immediately or soon 
thereafter. The report then stated: 

‘*Probably the most significant finding presented 
to the subcommittee was that civil defense prepared- 
ness could reduce the casualties of the assumed attack 
on the United States from approximately 30 percent of 
the population to about 3 percent.’’ Thecost of ade- 
quate shelter protection for the nation was estimated 
at between $5 billion and $20 billion. 

The Governors’ Conference earlier had endorsed 
a sharp step-up in state efforts to deal with the civil 
defense problem, but in Washington the House cut 
from $25 million to $10 million a fund for providing 
assistance to the states on civil defense matters, 
Congress, long dissatisfied with the Federal civil 
defense program, was not yet ready toundertake any 
massive effort to meet what most Members regarded 
as a remote contingency. 


Munitions Lobby 


The sharp fight over defense funds in 1959 not 
only confirmed Congress in its suspicion that inter- 
service rivalry remained as prevalent as ever, It 
also served to spotlight the promotional activities of 
defense contractors in behalf of their products, and 
to raise questions regarding the role of retired 
military personnel on their payrolls. 

On July 7 a House Armed Services subcommittee 
headed by Rep. F. Edward Hébert (D La.) opened 
hearings on possible conflicts of interest involved in 
the employment of retired officers by firms compet- 
ing for defense contracts. A parade of retired gen- 
erals and admirals appeared before the committee to 
deny that retired officers could exert any influence 
over procurement policies. Several, however, en- 
dorsed the idea of a two orthree-year ‘‘cooling-off’’ 
period during which ex-officers would be barred from 
contract negotiations with the armed services, 

The Hébert probe got on livelier ground when it 
turned up the fact that full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments extolling the virtues of the Army’s Nike- 
Hercules missile, published during Congressional 
debate over funds for the program, had been inserted 
by the missile’s builder, Western Electric Co., at 
the suggestion of Army officials. The committee also 
learned that the Martin Aircraft Co, had often flown 
high-ranking military officers to the Bahamas for 
weekend parties. Further sidelights on the ins and 
outs of service-contractor relationships were in store 
as the committee continued its investigation. 
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President Scored on “Strong” Labor Reform Bill 


Working under some of the most intense pres- 
sures felt on Capitol Hill in years, Congress, in the 
waning days of the 1959 session, passed a ‘‘strong’”’ 
labor reform bill containing major Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments favored by business and opposed by 
organized labor. 

The final version of the bill represented a per- 
sonal triumph for President Eisenhower and testified 
to the legislative skill of House Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana. It was Halleck who 
had been largely responsible for constructing the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats 
which overcame the powerful influence of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and the clear preference of Senate 
Democrats for a milder bill. 

The continuing exposure of union corruption and 
labor-management collusion by the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field had produced a deluge of letters, 
telegrams and editorials calling for action. The 
build-up was capped Aug. 6, on the eve of House 
debate on the labor measure, when the Committee 
issued a report summarizing its three years of 
investigations under the leadership of Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D Ark.). 


Kennedy Bill: The initial version of the reform 
bill came to the Senate floor April 15 bearing the 
imprint of a ‘‘moderate’’ approach favored by its 
sponsor, Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), and most 
Northern Democrats. Itevenhadthe endorsement of 
the AFL-CIO, The Kennedy bill depended mainly on 
exposure to fight corruption; it intended only a min- 
imal interference in union internal affairs. The 
measure differed little from the bill passed by the 
Senate in 1958 after long and bitter debate, only to 
be killed by the House. 

Sen. Kennedy’s bill required unions and union 
officials to furnish annual reports tothe Secretary of 
Labor on a wide variety of financial matters and 
employers to report annually on money spent to 
influence unions, either directly or through manage- 
ment middlemen. It also set minimum standards for 
union trusteeships over locals and for democratic 
union elections; sought to bar hoodlum elements from 
union office; and outlawed labor-management bribes 
and payoffs. 

In addition, the bill contained three so-called 
‘“sweeteners’’ aimed at making it more acceptable to 
the unions: one, permitting strikers fired while on 
strike to vote in NLRB representation elections at 
the struck firm even though not entitled to reinstate- 
ment; two, allowing firms and unions in the building, 
trades to sign collective bargaining agreements 
before beginning a job; and three, removing telephone 
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switchboard supervisors from the category of 
“‘supervisors’’ under Taft-Hartley, thus making 
them subject tounion-shop contract negotiations, The 
first two provisions were favored by President Eisen- 
hower and became part of the final bill. The third 
did not survive. 

However, the President had also asked for Taft- 
Hartley amendments involving secondary boycotts, 
the ‘‘no man’s land”’ gap, organizational and recog- 
nition picketing and hot cargo contracts. These 
were omitted from the Kennedy bill and became the 
focus of dispute in both House and Senate. 


Senate Action: The Senate passed the Kennedy 
bill (S 1555) April 25 on a 90-1 roll-call vote, with 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) the lone dissenter, 
But this one-sided vote followed the longest debate of 
the session, requiring votes on 55 separate amend- 
ments, 16 by roll call. Although none of the Presi- 
dent’s Taft-Hartley requests was inserted, the bill 
was toughened encugh to make the AFL-CIO withdraw 
its endorsement. 

Sen. McClellan offered a key amendment de- 
signed to cure the ‘‘no man’s land’’ problem by 
allowing state courts and labor relations agencies to 
assume control of labor disputes technically under 
Federal law but considered too minor by the NLRB 
to warrant the time and expense of adjudication. 
Labor feared this solution would bring a spate of 
anti-labor injunctions in state courts. The proposal 
was defeated, 39-52. (See Senate Roll Call No. 4, 
p. 30.) 

So was McClellan’s amendment to extend second- 
ary boycott prohibitions to include airline, railroad, 
farm, domestic and government workers, and to bar 
unions from threatening an employer to make him 
quit doing business with a primary firm. This was 
defeated, 41-50. (See Senate Roll Call No. 5, p. 30). 

McClellan scored a victory, however, when the 
Senate voted, 47-46, to attach his ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ 
for labor to the Kennedy measure. (See Senate Roll 
Call No. 3, p. 30.) Among the rights guaranteed to 
union members: to vote in union elections, nominate 
candidates, speak at union meetings, and participate 
in union business. There were also guarantees 
against arbitrary fines and punishments and against 
reprisals for opposition to union officers or testimony 
about them in court. Violation of anyof these rights 
was made a criminal offense. 

Subsequently, the ‘‘bill of rights’’ was itself 
amended todelete an enforcement provision giving the 
Secretary of Labor power to enjoin violation of a 
member’s rights. This power paralleled anelement 
in one of the civil rights bills opposed by Southerners. 
Similarly, the ‘‘Biil of Rights’’ was clarified to 
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indicate that there was no intention of forcing social 
integration on the unions, 


House Action: When S 1555 reached the House, 
the Education and Labor Committee appeared to be 
closely divided between Northern Democrats who 
thought it ‘‘punitive’’ and Southern Democrats and 
Republicans who thought it too weak. There was 
some question whether the committee would report 
any bill. However, public pressure, catalyzed by 
business lobbying and the President’s repeated calls 
for action, proved irresistible. 

The Committee’s clean bill, reported July 30, 
closely paralleled the Senate version. However, it 
was clear that it did not have a majority and had 
been reported out only for the sake of getting some 
sort of measure on to the floor. Ten separate 
groupings of opinion were to be found in the com- 
mittee’s report. The six Republicans who voted for 
the committee bill along with 10 Democrats all said 
they hoped to see it strengthened on the floor. Ten 
Democrats and four Republicans opposed the bill 
altogether. In fact, of the 30 members, only five 
gave the bill wholehearted endorsement. 

Coincidentally with the reporting of the com- 
mittee measure, two substitute bills were introduced. 
Reps. Phil M. Landrum (D Ga.) and Robert P. Griffin 
(R Mich.) offered a ‘‘tough’’ bill (HR 8400), while 
Rep. John F, Shelley (D Calif.), former president 
of the California Federation of Labor, proposed a 
measure (HR 8490) similar to the original Kennedy 
bill before its amendment by the Senate. In its 
handling of the anti-corruption issue, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill closely paralleled the committee meas- 
ure. In addition, it incorporated all of the Taft- 
Hartley changes sought by the President. This sub- 
stitute was promptly endorsed by the President, Sen. 
McClellan and House GOP leaders. The Shelley bill 
won the backing of 43 House Democrats and the AFL- 
CIO. 

In the power struggle which followed, most of 
the major labor organizations, business groups like 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., and such key Administra- 
tion leaders as Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield and Attorney General William P. Rogers 
were all immensely active. Some unions, notably the 
Teamsters and John L, Lewis’ United Mine Workers, 
were opposed to any bill. 

The attempt to substitute the Shelley bill for the 
Committee bill was quickly beaten on a 132-245 
teller vote, as was a civil rights amendment offered 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell Jr. (D N.Y.) The key 
roll call came late Aug. 13 on the Landrum-Griffin 
substitute, It won, 229-201, in the largest total vote 
ever recorded in the House. (See House Roll Call 
No. 5, p. 26) The rejection the following day of a 
recommittal motion, 148-280, was purely a formality 
and the bill was sped to conference, 303-125 (see 
House Roll Call No. 6, p. 26). 

After 12 days of protracted bargaining, the con- 
ference committee came up with a compromise which 
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was essentially the House bill with exemptions from 
the bans on picketing and hot cargo contracts, The 
Senate agreed to the conference version, 95-2, with 
Sens. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) and William Langer 
(R N.D.) the two dissenters. The House gave its 
approval Sept. 4, 352-52, sending the bill to the 
President. 


Provisions: The final version included the Mc- 
Clellan ‘‘Bill of Rights,’’ the original anti-corruption, 
fair election and trusteeship guarantees of the 
Kennedy bill and these major Taft-Hartley changes: 


@ State labor relations agencies and courts were 
given the power to handle ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases, 
applying state labor law. 


@ Threatening an employer to make him quit doing 
business with a struck firm was made an unfair 
labor practice for unions, as was inducing a super- 
visor, or a worker acting alone, to refuse to handle 
struck goods for the same purpose, It was specified, 
however, that union inducement of workers to refuse 
to handle work ‘‘farmed out’’ froma struck firm was 
not considered a secondary boycott. 


@ Hot cargo contracts, in which employers agree 
not to do business with firms labeled ‘‘unfair’’ by 
the union, were made illegal. But garment industry 
contracts barring jobbers from subcontracting single 
garments to non-union shops and construction in- 
dustry contracts barring job-site subcontracting to 
non-union firms were both exempted. 


@ Organizational and recognition picketing were 
forbidden where the picketing union or any other 
union had lost an NLRB certification election within 
the previous year (provided the defeat was not attri- 
butable to an unfair labor practice by the employer) 
and also where another union had already been recog- 
nized (provided again that no unfair labor practice 
was involved). 


®@ Organizational and recognition picketing in ex- 
cess of 30 days without calling a representation 
election was barred, except that ‘‘informational’’ 
picketing could be continued for another 30 days if 
it did not lead to work stoppages or interfere with 
normal pickup and delivery service. 


®@ Airline, railroad, farm and government workers 
were brought under the Taft-Hartley ban against 
secondary boycotts and recognition and organiz- 
ational picketing. 


® Strikers fired during a strike and not entitled 
to reinstatement were allowed to vote in representa- 
tion elections conducted by the NLRB within a year 
after the strike’s start. 


@ Unions were forbidden to picket retail stores 


to advertise that goods from a struck firm were 
being sold there. 
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Civil Rights 


Civil rights proponents worked unavailingly in 
1959 to bring substantive legislation to the House or 
Senate floor. In the end, all that was achieved was 
a two-year extension of the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. Even that measure, offered at the 
last minute as a rider to the foreign aid bill, pro- 
duced a flurry of Southern opposition before being 
approved by the Senate, by a vote of 71-18. (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 16, p. 32.) 

Three groups were involved in the 1959 maneu- 
vering over civil rights: a bipartisan group of 
Northern liberals, the moderate forces drawn to the 
proposals of the Eisenhower Administration and of 
Senate Majority Leader Johnson, and Southern Demo- 
crats opposed to any and all forms of civil rights laws. 

On Jan. 20 Johnson introduced his bill (S 499) to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Commission, 
strengthen penalties against bombings, give the 
Justice Department subpena powers in its investiga- 
tions of voting right cases, and establish a new 
Federal Community Relations Service to assist in 
the conciliation of disputes over segregation, 

The President submitted his seven-point pro- 
gram Feb. 5, Like the Johnson proposal, it included 
provisions to continue the Civil Rights Commission, 
strengthen anti-bombing sanctions, and empower the 
Justice Department to inspect voting records. In 
place of Johnson’s conciliation service, it offered 
limited technical and financial aid to areas facing 
school-desegregation problems. 

The President also asked Congress to make mob 
interference with school integration orders a Federal 
crime, to provide emergency schooling for children 
of armed forces personnel whose schools were 
closed by integration disputes, and to grant statutory 
authority to his Committee on Government Contracts, 
which seeks to eliminate discrimination in private 
employment. 

The measures offered by the liberal bloc (S 810, 
HR 3147) went beyond the other proposals in one 
major respect -- empowering the Attorney General to 
file civil suits onhis own initiative toend segregation 
in schools and to secure other rights outside the 
voting field. The Administration had sought this so- 
called Section 3 authority in 1957, when it was re- 
jected by the Senate, but it opposed inclusion of the 
provision in any 1959 bill. 

The liberals, led by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D 
N.Y.), pushed their bill through a House Judiciary 
subcommittee June 17. But before reporting it Aug. 6, 
the full Judiciary Committee stripped it of its Section 
3 provision and its provisions for giving technical aid 
to school districts and statutory authority to the Gov- 
ernment Contracts Committee. This pared-down 
measure was then pigeonholed by the Rules Com- 
mittee, 

Across the Capitol, a ‘‘skeleton’’ bill was ap- 
proved July 15 by a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, 
after lengthy hearings. Its sole provisions extended 
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the life of the Civil Rights Commission and required 
the preservation of voting records. Even this was too 
much for the full Judiciary Committee, chaired by 
Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.), and remained on 
ice until adjournment. 

All of these measures carry over to 1960, along 
with some new proposals -- notably that made by the 
Civil Rights Commission, in its report of Sept. 8, that 
Federal registrars be appointed toserve temporarily 
in areas where state officials refuse to permit 
Negroes to vote. An early debate was assured when 
Senate leaders agreed to schedule consideration of 
a civil rights bill around Feb, 15, 1960, 


“Court Bills” 


Critics of a series of Supreme Court decisions 
involving civil liberties renewed their drive in 1959 
to enact overruling legislation, but met with no 
greater success than in 1958. As before, the House 
passed a number of ‘“‘court bills’’ but the Senate 
failed to act. Enthusiasm for putting the Court in its 
place had slackened noticeably. 

Granddaddy of all the measures was HR 3, intro- 
duced by Rep. Howard W, Smith (D Va.). Widely de- 
scribed as a ‘‘states rights’’ measure, it provided 
that Federal courts could not construe acts of Con- 
gress as being intended to preempt the field to the 
exclusion of state laws on the same subjects, unless 
Congress had so specified or there was a direct 
conflict between the Federal and state laws. 

Proponents of the bill, reported June 2 by the 
House Judiciary Committee, argued that it was not 
meant to permit states tonullify Federal law but only 
to permit them to protect their citizens in certain 
twilight areas of Federal-state law. The Dbill’s 
opponents countered that it would unsettle a century 
of established precedents and invite endless liti- 
gation. 

All efforts to amend HR 3 onthe House floor were 
defeated, and the measure was passed June 24 by a 
225-192 margin, with most Republicans in favor and 
most Democrats opposed. (See House RoliCall No. 4, 
p. 26) But the bill never emerged from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, possibly because its backers 
achieved their principal objective in the ‘‘no man’s 
land”’ provision of the labor reform bill (see p. 18). 

Passports: In 1958 the Supreme Court held, in 
the Kent case, that Congress had never given the 
State Department authority to deny passports to 
Americans solely because of their ‘‘beliefs or asso- 
ciations,’’ including membership in the Communist 
Party. The House passed a remedial bill, but the 
Senate didn’t. In 1959, the Administration was itself 
less insistent on getting new legislation. The House, 
nevertheless, passed a measure (HR 9069) Sept. 8, 
giving the Secretary of State power todeny passports 
to Communists or Communist-sympathizers whose 
presence abroad might endanger U.S. security. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, however, de- 
cided to postpone action on a passport bill until 1960. 














Mallory Rule: In the 1957 Mallory case, the 
Court ruled that a confession obtained between arrest 
and arraignment was invalid if there had been delay 
in arraignment. The House July 7 voted 262-138 to 
pass a bill (HR 4957) providing that a confession 
obtained from a criminal suspect could not be barred 
as Federal court evidence solely because of delay 
in arraigning the suspect. The Senate took noaction. 

Yates Case: In this 1957 decision the Court, 
holding to a narrow construction of the term 
‘‘organize’’ as used in the Smith Act, struck down 
convictions of several Communist Party leaders, As 
in 1958, the House March 2 passed a bill (HR 2369) 
making it clear that the Smith Act’s prohibitions 
against organizing a group advocating the forcible 
overthrow of the U.S. Government extended to such 
continuing activities as the recruitment of members, 
as well as the initial act oforganization. The Senate 
took no action. 

Industrial Security: On June 29, 1959, in the 
Greene case, the Supreme Court voided the Govern- 
ment’s industrial security program, used to screen 
out ‘‘security risks’’ in private defense plants, on 
grounds that neither the President nor Congress had 
authorized a program in which an employee could 
be denied access to classified information when he 
‘‘was not afforded the safeguards of confrontation and 
cross-examination.’’ The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee Sept. 2 reported a bill to remedy the 
situation, but it never reached the floor. 


Antitrust 


An antitrust measure sought by the President for 
four years was finally sent to him July 13 when 
Congress completed action on S 726 amending the 
Clayton Act. It made cease-and-desist orders of 
the Federal Trade Commission final, without court 
enforcement orders, unless appealed to the courts 
within 60 days. But Congress took no action on the 
Administration’s major antitrust request -- a pre- 
merger notification law giving the Justice Department 
power to review proposed mergers involving com- 
panies with $10 million or more in capital. 

Two other antitrust measures were passed by the 
Senate but not the House. S 716, also requested by 
the President, would authorize the Attorney General 
to compel any business to produce documentary evi- 
dence for examination in a civil antitrust investiga- 
tion. S 1062, passed May 14, was designed to 
strengthen Federal regulation of bank mergers; it 
was opposed by the Justice Department, however, as 
being inadequate. 

The House interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee June 9 reported a “‘fair trade’’ bill (HR 
1253) that would permit manufacturers to sue in 
Federal court toenforce stipulated prices. And in the 
Senate the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee Sept. 
3 approved a bill (S 2545) to exempt some of the 
practices of professional football, basketball, and 
hockey teams from the antitrust laws. Neither of 
these measures reached the floor. 
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Miscellany 


Renegotiation: The Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
enacted during the Korean war to enable the Defense 
Department to recapture excessive profits ondefense 
contracts, was extended for only six months in1958, 
until June 30, 1959, to permit a broad study of the 
law. None was made, however, and on May 27 the 
House passed a bill (HR 7086) extending the Act for 
four years. The Senate voted June 23 for a three- 
year extension, which was the term provided in the 
bill sent to the President July 1. 

Reorganization: Congress administered two re- 
buffs to the President in connection with the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, authorizing him to reorganize 
executive agencies, subject to the veto of either Sen- 
ate or House. First, the House, by a 266-124 vote 
July 7, adopted a resolution disapproving Reorganiz- 
ation Plan No. 1 of 1959, shifting certain functions 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Second, the Senate failed to act on a 
bill (HR 5140) passed by the House June 2, extending 
the basic Act for another two years. So the legis- 
lation lapsed on June 1. 

Equal Time: In a 4-3 ruling Feb, 19, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission held that Section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act, requiring 
broadcasters to give ‘‘equal time’”’ to all political 
candidates, extended to regular newscasts. The rul- 
ing brought a stormof protest; President Eisenhower 
called it ‘‘ridiculous’’ and Congress set about re- 
writing Section 315, Assent tothe President Sept. 3, 
the bill (S 2424) exempted from the ‘‘equal time’’ 
requirement appearances by legally qualified candi- 
dates on a bona fide newscast, interview or docu- 
mentary, or on-the-spot coverage of bona fide news 
events, including political conventions, 

Obscene Mail: At the request of the Post Office 
Department, the House Sept. 1 passed a bill (HR 7379) 
to extend from 20 days to 45 days the time during 
which the Department may impound mail received by 
persons who send obscene or fraudulent matter 
through the mails. The Senate took noaction, 

Federal Reserve: Congress July 15 completed 
work on a bill (S 1120) authorizing the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to permit 
member banks to ‘‘count all or part of their currency 
and coin as reserves.”’ The effect of adding this 
so-called vault cash, amounting to an estimated 
$2 billion, to member bank reserves was to per- 
mit a substantial expansion of the banks’ lending 
power, 

Bank Powers: In separate action, Congress 
also sent the President, Aug. 26, a bill (HR 8160) 
increasing the ceiling on a national bank’s borrowing 
authority from 100 percent of capital to 100 percent 
of capital plus 50 percent of surplus. The bill con- 
tained several other provisions, most of which were 
drawn from the Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
an omnibus measure that passed the Senate but 
died in the House. 
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The United States of America — Now 50 Strong 


Nothing accomplished by the 86th Congress in 
1959 was likely to prove so enduring as its decision 
to confer statehood on a volcanic group of 20 Pacific 
Ocean islands lying more than 2,000 miles west of 
San Francisco, After 59 years of tutelage, the terri- 
tory of Hawaii was finally joined to the Union as 
the 50th state. 

Statehood for the one-time kingdom had proved an 
elusive goal for a decade, until the 85th Congress 
voted in 1958 to admit the territory of Alaska as the 
49th state. Aspirations of the two non-contiguous 
territories had become interdependent, as Congress- 
men opposed to the claims of one or the other made 
common cause in their efforts to bottle upthe neces- 
sary enabling legislation. 

Opposition to statehood focused on the power 
wielded in the islands by Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, ex- 
pelled from the CIO in 1950 for alleged Communist 
domination. (The union has 25,000 members in 
Hawaii, 90 percent of whom work on sugar and pine- 
apple plantations.) Hawaii’s great distance fromthe 
mainland, together with the fact that only 23 percent of 
its 1950 population was of Caucasian origin, also 
served to buttress opposition to statehood. Perhaps 
the most effective argument against statehood, both 
for Hawaii and for Alaska, came from Southern Demo- 
crats who feared that their strength on key civil rights 
issues would be diluted with the advent of four addi- 
tional Senators from the West. 

With the backing of Democratic and Republican 
leaders, proponents of statehood finally overcame 
the Southerners in 1958, to admit Alaska. Nearly 
identical bills to admit Hawaii were reported by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee Feb. 
11, 1959, and by its Senate counterpart March5, The 
Senate took only a few hours to dispose of its bill, 
S 50, on March11, A motion by Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D S.C.) to recommit the bill, with instructions to 
report back a commonwealth measure, was rejected 
by voice vote. The Senate then passed S 50, by a 
76-15 vote. (See Senate Roll Call No.2, p. 30) Next 
day the House acted with equal dispatch, first re- 
jecting a motion to recommit, then passing S 50 by 
a 323-89 vote. (See House Roll Call No. 1, p. 26) 
President Eisenhower signed the bill into law (P.L. 
3) on March 18, 

In accordance with the enabling act, Hawaiiheld 
both a primary election and a referendumon June 27, 
at which statehood was endorsed bya 17-to-1 margin. 
In the general election held July 28 the voters elected 
Republican William F. Quinn as Governor of the new 
state. To represent them in Congress, they chose 
Oren E, Long (D) and Hiram L, Fong (R) as Senators, 
and Daniel K, Inouye (D) as Representative. 
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On Aug. 21 the President signed the proclamation 
formally admitting Hawaii to the Union, and on Aug. 24 
the new state’s Congressional delegation was sworn 
in. Underscoring the historic nature of the ceremony 
was the fact that Sen. Fong, of Chinese origin, and 
Rep. Inouye, of Japanese origin, became the first 
persons of Oriental ancestry to take seats as Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States of America, 


Government Relations 


Congress showed no greater interest in 1959 than 
it had in 1958 in the President’s proposal that the 
Federal Government make a start ontransferring re- 
sponsibility to the states for certain grant programs, 
beginning with water pollution control. Indeed, Demo- 
crats very nearly succeeded in doubling the size of 
that program. (Seep. 8.) Inother respects, however, 
the legislators demonstrated awareness of the need 
for resolving some of the complexities of inter- 
governmental relations. 

The House Aug. 17 and the Senate Sept. 10 passed 
different versions of a bill (HR 6904) to establish an 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, As finally approved Sept. 12, the measure pro- 
vided for a permanent, bipartisan body to be composed 
of 26 members, to include six Members of Congress, 
four Governors, four mayors, three state legislators, 
three county officials, three Federal officials, and 
three private citizens. The Commission was directed 
to file an annual report on its activities. 

Behind this action was the fact that mayors and 
other local officials resented their lack of represen- 
tation on the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
established at the President’s suggestion in 1957 and 
composed exclusively of Governors and Federal 
officials. 

To deal specifically with a demand fromthe U.S, 
Council of Mayors for attention to the growing pro- 
blems of metropolitan areas, the Senate Sept. 10 
passed a bill (S 1431) to establish a 21-member 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems to study Fed- 
eral policies and programs ‘‘relating to the needs”’ of 
metropolitan areas. A similar bill was reported in 
the House; neither measure received final action 
before adjournment, however. 

Congress did *complete action Sept. 11 ona 
bill (S 2568) requested by the President, authoriz- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
agreements with the states to turn over certain 
responsibilities for regulating the handling of such 
materials as radioisotopes. AEC was authorized 
to train state health and safety officials for the 


purpose. 











Nominations 


In a session overrun with partisan issues, none 
was so long or bitterly debated as President Eisen- 
hower’s choice of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary 
of Commerce. Givenaninterim appointment Nov. 13, 
1958 after completing a five-year term as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Strauss came 
under heavy and mounting criticism from Democrats 
from the moment his nomination came before the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

In the course of hearings stretching from March 
17 to May 14, Sen. Clinton P. Anderson(D N.M.) and 
other Democrats accused the nominee of having with- 
held vital information on several occasions fromthe 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, having distorted 
his own role in the fabled Dixon-Yates affair and 
other policy disputes, and having evaded the questions 
of his Congressional inquisitors. 

When the nomination was finally put toa vote, the 
Commerce Committee divided 9-to-8 in favor of 
confirmation. The majority extolled Strauss, the 
minority condemned him for conduct ‘‘lacking in the 
degree of integrity and competence essential to 
proper performance”’ of his duties as Secretary of 
Commerce. With pro- and anti-Strauss forces exert- 
ing unprecedented pressures on uncommitted Sen- 
ators, the nomination moved to the floor for a show- 
down. 

When it came June 19, with only three of the 98 
Senators not voting, the nomination was rejected, 
46-49, (See Senate Roll Call No. 6, p. 30.) With the 
help of two Republicans -- William Langer (N.D.) and 
Margaret Chase Smith (Maine) -- Majority Leader 
Johnson and 46 other Democrats had administered the 
first veto of a major Eisenhower appointment in six 
years -- and the first rejection of a Cabinet nomin- 
ation since 1925. Strauss resigned June 30; Under 
Secretary Frederick H. Mueller was promptly con- 
firmed as Secretary of Commerce. 

Three other Eisenhower appointees won Senate 
confirmation over minority opposition: 

@ Potter Stewart, given a recess appointment Oct. 
7, 1958 as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
provoked Southern Democrats by endorsing the 
Court’s 1954 desegregation ruling, but on May 5 the 
Senate voted 70-17 to confirm his nomination. 

@ Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, named Feb. 26 to be 
Ambassador to Brazil, won confirmation April 28 by 
a 79-11 vote, but promptly booted it bytelling an in- 
terviewer: ‘‘My difficulties, of course, go back some 
years when Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) was kicked in 
the head by a horse.’’ This affront to Senatorial 
dignity was not to be appeased; having let the cat out 
of the bag, so to speak, Mrs. Luce resigned May 1. 

@ Ogden R. Reid, nominated March 10 as Ambas- 
sador to Israel, ran into stiff opposition from Chair- 
man J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who challenged the 33-year-old 
editor’s qualifications for the job. But Reid’s appoint- 
ment was confirmed June 4 by voice vote. 


President vs. Congress 


Highlighting the policy clash between the Chief 
Executive and the legislative branch in 1959 were a 
series of Presidential vetoes and attempts by Con- 
gress to override. By adjournment, the President 
had vetoed 10 bills, including two housing measures 
(see p. 6), three farm bills (see p. 10), and two public 
works bills (see p. 11). Of the five attempts to 
override, only the final one succeeded. Passage 
of the second public works bill over the President’s 
veto gave Congress its first such victory in the 
Eisenhower era. 

Less dramatic, but no less important, were two 
other disputes involving the knotty issue of the 
separation of powers. One concerned fiscal controls, 
the other the question of executive privilege. 

In passing a TVA self-financing measure, Con- 
gress attached a provision giving itself the power to 
alter TVA’s power construction program byconcur- 
rent resolution, not subject to veto. (See p. 5) The 
President said this would allow Congress to ‘‘modify 
the Authority’s program without regard to the views 
of the President and without opportunity for the 
President to exercise his constitutional role in the 
legislative process,.’’ He insisted that the provision 
be deleted; Congress quickly complied. 

The second dispute was provoked by provisions 
inserted by Congress in mutual security legislation 
requiring the President to make certain information 
public. In signing the authorization bill July 24, he 
noted that it was ‘‘on the express premise that the 
three amendments relating to disclosure are not 
intended to alter and cannot alter the recognized 
constitutional duty and power of the Executive with 
respect to the disclosure of information, documents 
and other materials.’’ Any other construction, he 
said, ‘‘would raise grave constitutional questions 
under the historic separation of powers doctrine.”’ 

Five days later, the House added to the foreign 
aid appropriation bill a provision to prohibit expen- 
ditures if the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion failed to furnish Congress information within 
20 days of its request. This was watered down 
by the Senate, and the final provision, giving ICA 
35 days to comply, included a large loophole. If he 
didn’t wish to comply, the President could certify 
that he had forbidden the disclosure, giving his 
reason for doing so. 

Secrecy in the Executive Branch continued to 
draw Congressional fire, however. In a Sept. 3 
report covering 35 investigations of complaints 
against secrecy, the House Government Operations 
Committee said that claims of executive privilege 
were being raised ‘‘by subordinate Federal officials 
more and more frequently” to avoid disclosing infor- 
mation, Of the Defense Department, the report said: 
‘*To an alarming degree, the Pentagon’s information 
organization has assumed characteristics of a propa- 
ganda ministry, and confusion has replaced candor in 
areas of vital importance’’ to the Nation. 
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Miscellany 


Government Employees: The only measure of 
wide interest to Federal employees to be sent to the 
President in 1959 was a bill (S 2162) cleared Sept. 14 
establishing a prepaid, voluntary health insurance 
program for Federal workers and their families, with 
the Government paying one-half of the annual cost. 

Home Rule: The long struggle to gain home rule 
for the District of Columbia continued in 1959. The 
Senate July 15 passed a bill (S 1681) giving the Dis- 
trict the right toelect a mayor, city council, and non- 
voting delegate to the House -- the fifth such measure 
to clear the Senate since 1949, But Southern oppo- 
nents successfully bottled up S 1681 and other bills 
in the House District Committee. 

Third Term: A proposal to repeal the 22nd 
Amendment, limiting U.S, Presidents totwoterms in 
office, brought comments from the incumbent and his 
predecessor. Former President Truman said he had 
‘never thought well’’ of the Amendment, while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called it ‘‘unwise.’’ But Attorney 
General William P. Rogers opposed its repeal, and 
no action was taken. 

Poll Tax: Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D Fla.) and 
66 co-sponsors introduced a proposed Constitutional 
amendment Aug. 6 (S J Res 126) toban the poll tax -- 
levied in five Southern states -- as a requirement in 
elections for Federal office. Endorsed five times by 
the House but never by the Senate, the proposal 
received no further notice. 

Judgeships: The Senate Judiciary Committee 
Sept. 10 reported a bill to create 25 new Federal 
judgeships, but the bill never reached the floor. 


Senate Rules 


Northern liberals were defeated in the opening 
days of the 1959 session in their efforts to substan- 
tially overhaul the filibuster rule of the Senate. The 
10-year-old Rule 22 required the vote of two-thirds of 
the entire Senate membership to shut off debate. It 
also said debate could not be shut offon proposals to 
consider changes in Senate rules, 

Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson seized the 
initiative from the liberal bloc inthe first minutes of 
the session by offering a resolution (S Res 5) revis- 
ing Rule 22 to enable a two-thirds majority of Sen- 
ators present and voting to shut off debate on any 
measure, including proposed rule changes. 

Liberals countered with a motion -- defeated 
in 1953 and 1957 -- that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the adoption of new rules. Acceptance of the 
motion would then have permitted a simple majority of 
the Senate to change Rule 22, Johnson blocked con- 
sideration of the motion, made by Sen, Clinton P., 
Anderson (D N.M.), until Jan. 9, when he moved to 
table it. The Senate, knowing that Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders had agreed tothe modest change em- 
bodied in S Res 5, voted totable the Anderson motion, 
60-36. (See Senate Roll Call No. 1, p. 30.) 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D II1.) then offereda sub- 
stitute for S Res 5, toenable a majority of the Senate 
membership to shut off debate 15 days after 16 
Senators filed a cloture motion. The Douglas amend- 
ment was rejected, 28-67, and the Senate on Jan, 12 
voted 72-22 to adopt S Res 5. Chief lesson of the 
debate and its outcome seemed to be that Sen, Johnson 
was indeed a skilled leader and parliamentarian. 


Summary of 28 Key Votes In Senate and House 


Legislation is'passed or defeated by Congress in several ways -- by unanimous consent, voice vote, 
teller vote, division or standing vote, and roll-call vote. Only by the roll-call vote is it possible to establish 
beyond question the public record of a Member on the issues. The first session of the 86th Congress put an 
unusually high number of questions to the test of a roll-call vote: 215 in the Senate, 87 in the House. From 
this number Congressional Quarterly selected 28 as Key Votes -- 12 in the House and 16 in the Senate, The 
stand taken by each Member on these votes is recorded in the charts beginning on page 26. Below are brief 


summaries of the issues at stake in the 28 Key Votes. 


House 


1. The territory of Hawaii surmounted the last 
obstacle to statehood when the House, with unaccus- 
tomed dispatch, approved. within 24 hours a Senate- 
passed bill to admit the island paradise as the 50th 
state, by a 323-89 margin. (Seestory, p. 22) 

2. A hoary dispute between public- and private- 
power advocates began to approach resolution when 
the House, by a 245-170 vote, passed a bill authorizing 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue bonds to 
finance new power facilities. (See story, p. 5) 

3. The annual struggle over the Mutual Security 
Program reached its first climax when the House, by 
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a vote of 271-142, passed a $3.5 billion authorization 
measure aiter cutting the President’s request by 
almost 10 percent. (See story, p. 12) 

4, Over Justice Department opposition, South- 
ern Democrats and most Republicans combined 
forces to pass, 225-192, a far-reaching bill to 
nullify the doctrine of Federal preemption in fields 
of concurrent Federal-state jurisdiction. (See 
story, p. 20) 

5. In many eyes, the single most important vote 
of the 1959 session came when the House, given the 
choice of two labor reform measures, picked the 
tougher one by 2 close but comfortable margin, 229- 
201. (See story, p. 18) 








6. Having voted to substitute the stiff Landrum- 
Griffin bill for a weaker committee measure, the 
House proceeded to pass the former by a top-heavy 
majority, 303-125, despite the overwhelming opposi- 
tion of organized labor. (See story, p. 18) 

7. A minor bill aimed at Secretary Benson as- 
sumed new significance when the President vetoed it 
and the House, in its first attempt of the session to 
override, fell four votes shy of a two-thirds majority 
on a 280-146 ballot. (See story, p. 10) 

8. Four months later, the House again failed to 
override a veto, this time of a catch-all public 
works bill. The 274-138 vote was only one ‘‘yea’’ 
short of the required margin -- a result made 
possible by several switches. (See story, p. 11) 

9. When a second version of the public works 
bill was also vetoed, insult was added to injury. 
With a dozen votes to spare, the House, for the 
first time in the Eisenhower Administration, passed 
the measure over the veto, 280-121. (See story, 
p. 11) 

10. After President Eisenhower vetoed the first 
housing bill, the Senate drafted another measure that 
met some, but not all, of his objections. This bill, 
also fated to be vetoed, was passed by the House, 
283-105. (See story, p. 6) 

11. A long wrangle between Democrats and the 
President over acrisis in highway finances was ended 
when the House, by a 243-162 vote, passed the bill 
raising the Federal tax on gasoline from 3 cents to 
4 cents per gallon. (Se story, p. 2) 

12. An equally partisan and heated dispute over 
interest rates was extended into 1960 when the House 
refused, 134-255, to give the President authority to 
lift the interest ceiling on long-term Treasury bonds, 
(See story, p. 4) 


Senate 


1. A renewed effort by Senate liberals to revise 
the filibuster rule was effectively thwarted when Sen. 
Johnson, displaying his usual parliamentary skill, 
persuaded the Senate to vote 60-36 to table the key 
liberal motion. (See story, p. 24) 

2. One of the few policy objectives on which 
Democratic and Republican leaders were prepared to 
agree in 1959 -- statehood for Hawaii -- won over- 
whelming approval when the Senate, by a 76-15 vote, 
passed the enabling act. (See story, p. 22) 

3. In a reenactment of the 1958 debate over a 
labor reform bill, the Senate acted on 55 amendments 
to the Kennedy bill. The only major change to win 
approval was an amendment by Sen. McClellan, em- 
bodying a ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ for union members, 
agreed to by a one-vote margin, 47-46, (See story, 
p. 18) 

4, Ina second key vote on the Kennedy bill, the 
Senate refused, 39-52, to add a provision putting an 
end to ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases by turning over to the 
states jurisdiction in cases the NLRB refuses to 
handle. (See story, p. 18) 





5. By a slightly closer margin the Senate also 
rejected, 41-50, a McClellan amendment to tighten 
the Taft-Hartley Act’s ban on secondary boycotts -- 
a key objective of the President later achieved in the 
final labor bill. (See story, p. 18) 

6. President Eisenhower’s nomination of Lewis 
L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce, bitterly 
debated for several months by his Democratic 
detractors and Republican supporters, was finally 
rejected on a party-line vote, 46-49. (See story, 
p. 23) 

7. A bold effort to grant the Development Loan 
Fund long-term borrowing authority was frustrated 
when the Senate refused, 42-48, to table a motion 
challenging the legality of the proposed financing 
arrangement. (See story, p. 12) 

8. Rising Congressional criticism of the mili- 
tary assistance portion of the Mutual Security 
Program culminated in the Senate’s decision, by 
a 52-41 vote, to cut $300 million from the Presi- 
dent’s $1.6 billion military aid request. (See story, 
p. 12) 

9. Worried over the Army’s capacity to fighta 
limited war, House and Senate Committees added $400 
million to the defense budget for modernizing Army 
equipment, But the Senate refused, 43-48, to add 
another $234 million. (See story, p. 16) 

10. The Senate Finance Committee cut by asub- 
stantial amount the benefits provided ina House bill 
revising veterans’ pensions. But the Senate voted 75- 
20 to restore the more generous provisions of the 
House measure. (Se story, p. 9) 

11. For a month after the President vetoed the 
first housing bill, Democrats pondered the next step. 
When they finally decided to attempt to override, the 
effort fell nine votes short of a two-thirds majority 
-- 55-40. (See story, p. 6) 

12. When the President vetoed a second housing 
bill not much different from the first, the Senate im- 
mediately put the issue to a vote. This time the 58- 
36 ballot to override fell five votes shy of the required 
number. (See story, p. 6) 

13. Delay by the House in acting on the Presi- 
dent’s request to increase the Federal tax on gasoline 
by 1% cents prompted Senate efforts to add the pro- 
vision to another revenue bill. But the move was 
rejected by a 33-46 vote. (See story, p. 2) 

14, When the House finally voted tooverride the 
President’s second veto of the public works bill, the 
Senate quickly voted likewise, 72-23, handing the 
President his first such defeat during his seven years 
in office. (See story, p. 11) 

15. A move to ease restrictions on granting aid 
to Poland and other Soviet-bloc satellites had been 
defeated in 1958 by one vote. But in 1959 the Senate 
voted 49-40 to pass a bill effecting the Administration- 
backed change. (See story, p. 12) 

16. Southern Democrats precipitated the final 
debate of the session, over a measure to extend the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for two years, 
When put to a vote, the Senate endorsed the extension 
by a resounding majority, 71-18. (See story p. 20) 
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Key Votes - 1 
House Key Votes on Hawaii Statehood, TVA Bonds, 
Foreign Aid, States Rights, Labor Regulation 


1. S 50. Passage of the Senate version of the Hawaii statehood involved or if a state and a Federal law were in irreconcilable 
bill, Passed 323-89 (D 203-65; R 120-24), March 12, 1959. conflict, and to permit state enforcement of laws barring 

A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position, subversive activities against the Federal Government, Passage 

of the bill. Passed 225-192 (D 111-162; R 114-30), June 24, 

2. HR 3460. Authorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 1959. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 


up to $750 million worth of revenue bonds to finance new 
power facilities, Passage of the bill. Passed 245-170 (D 238- 5. HR 8342, Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 




























































































31; R 7-139), May 7, 1959. The President did not take a 1959. Landrum (D Ga.) and Griffin (R Mich.) amendment to 
position on passage of the bill. substitute for the committee bill the language of their bill, 
containing curbs on secondary boycotts and organizational and 

3. HR 7500. Mutual Security Act of 1959 authorizing $3,542, - recognition picketing, and giving the states power to handle 
600,000 in fiscal 1960 funds. Passed 271-142 (D 182-83; ‘*no man’s land’’ labor disputes. Agreed to 229-201 (D 95-184; 
R 89-59), June 18, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the R 134-17), Aug. 13, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting 
President’s position. the President’s position. 

4, HR 3. A bill to permit Federal courts to strike down state 6. HR 8342. Passage of the bill. Passed 303-125 (D 156-122; 
laws under the Federal preemption doctrine only if Congress R 147-3), Aug. 14, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
had specified its intention to preempt the field of legislation President’s position. 

TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 | Vote No. ] 2 3 4 5 6 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yea 323 | 245 | 271 | 225| 229 | 303 Yeo 203 | 238 | 182 | 111 95 | 156 Yea 120 7 89 | 114} 134 | 147 
Noy 89 | 170] 142] 192] 201] 125 Nay 65 31 83 | 162] 184] 122 Nay 24 | 139 59 30 17 3 
1 ' 2 1234 
23456 3456 5 6 - KEY - 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem Y Y ? NNN| IDAHO 
3 Andrews NY NYY Y|_ 17 King YYYNNN|_ 1 Pfost sew Jl. 
1 Boykin TT TV 26 Roosevelt Y Y Y NNN 2 Budge ¥ ONY ¥ ¢ Announced For CQ Poll For 
7 Elliott NY YY? ? 21 Hiestand Y NNY Y Y| ILLINOIS N Record Vote Against (nay) ; 
2 Grant NYNY YY]. 22 Holt YNNYYY|_ 25 Gray YYNNNN X Paired Against i 
9 Huddleston NYYYY/Y 18 Hosmer YXYNY Y] 21 Mack YYVNNY — Announced Against, CQ Poll Against 
8 Jones NYYYNY 16 Jackson YNY VY ¥ Vi 2 rice YY YNNN > Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 
5 Rains NYYYNY 24 Lipscomb Y NNY Y Y| 23 Shipley YY NNNN ita: 
4 Roberts NYY JS YY| 15 McDonough YNNY YY] 16 Allen NNNYYY . 
6 Selden NYYYYY 20 Smith YUN Y ¥ ¥ 17 Arends Tuy YT YF 
ALASKA COLORADO 19 Chiperfield YNYVJYY 
AL Rivers YYYNNN 4 Aspinall YYYAaNY 14 Hoffman NNNY Y Y 123456 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson TY Y RAY 15 Mason NNNY YY 
2 Udall YYYNNN 1 Rogers TVT wey !8 Michel YuUAYY YT 
1 Rhodes YNNYYY 3 Chenoweth Y NY YY Y 20 Simpson YNNY Y Y| IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 22 Springer Tuy. F ¥ 4 Carter YYYNNY 
5 Alford NYNYNY 2 Bowles Y Y Y NNN] Chicago-Cook County 6 Coad YYYNNY 
1 Gathings NYNYYY 1 Daddario YNY NNN 12 Boyle YYYNNN 5 Smith VY YNWNY 
4 Harris ay Mey ¥ ¥ 3 Giaimo YNYNNN 1 Dawson YY YNNN 2 Wolf YY YWNY 
2 Mills NYY VT ¥ 4 Irwin YYYNNN 5 Kluczynski Y Y Y NNN 3 Gross YNNYY/Y 
6 Norrell NYNYYY AL Kowalski Y Y Y NNN 7 Libonati YY YNNN 8 Hoeven YRNY Y ¥ 
3 Trimble NYY VY NY 5 Monagan YNYNNY 3 Murphy YYYNNN 7 Jensen YunT ¥ VY 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 6 O’Brien YY YNNN 1 Schwengel YNYNNY 
7 Cohelan YYJVNNN AL McDowell Y YY NNY 2 O'Hara YY Y NNN| KANSAS 
14 Hagen Y Y ? NNN FLORIDA 11 Pucinski YYYNNN| 5 Breeding YY YNYY 
2 Johnson YYYNNN 2 Bennett Vr FT ¥ 8 Rostenkowski Y Y ? NNN 2 jorge YY ¥YRNY 
11 McFall YYYNNN 4 Fascell TVVF7¥ 9 Yates YYYNNN 3 Hargis ?YNNNN 
1 Miller (C.W.) yYYNNN 7 Haley NNNY YY 13 Church Yauy vy YT I Avery TRV TY ¥ 
8 Miller (G.P.) yyYNNN 5 Herlong Yuvy xv Y¥ 10 Collier YMNYV-V¥Y¥ 4 Rees YNNYYY 
3 Moss YYYNNN 8 Matthews NYY YY Y 4 Derwinski YNNYYY 6 Smith NNNYYY 
29 Saund YYYNNN 6 Rogers Y NNY Y Y|_ INDIANA KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley YYYNNN 3 Sikes eT way 7 ¥ 11 Barr YYNNNY 3 Burke YTV YTRNY 
27 Sheppard YYYNNN 1 Cramer Yuv? ¥ ¥ 3 Brademos YY YNNN| 4 Chelf YYNYNY 
12 Sisk Y YY NNN GEORGIA 8 Denton 2? YNNNN 2 Natcher YYYYNY 
6 Baldwin YNYNNY 8 Blitch NY X YY Y| 10 Harmon YYNYNN| 7 Perkins YYYNNN 
10 Gubser YNYYYY 10 Brown NYNYYY 9 Hogan YYNNNN 5 Spence YYYVJVNY 
4 Mailliard YNYNYY 5 Davis NYNYYY 1 Madden YYYNNN 1 Stubblefield y y YY NY 
13 Teague YNYYYY 4 Flynt NYNY YY 5 Roush YYNNNY 6 Watts YYYYNY 
28 Utt YNNYYY 3 Forrester NY NYY Y 6 Wampler YYNNNN 8 Siler NNNYYY 
30 Wilson YR VV Y 9 Landrum XYNYYY 4 Adair YNNY Y Y| LOUISIANA 
9 Younger YNYYYY 7 Mitchell YYNYNY 7 Bray YNNYNY 2 Boggs YYYYNY 
‘sos Angeles County 2 Pilcher NYNYYY 2 Halleck YNYYYY 4 Brooks NYNYYY 
pees YYYNNY 1 Preston NYNYYY 1 Hebert ¥¥Y/vvVyY 
19 Holifield YYYNNN 6 Vinson NYYYYY 8 McSween YYNYYY 
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Key Votes - 2 
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& 
a 
wn 
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Ls) 
w 
ss 
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wo 
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6 Morrison 
5 Passman 
7 Thompson 
3 Willis 
MAINE 


NEBRASKA 
3 Brock 
4 McGinley 


2 Cunningham 


1 Weaver 


7 Lennon 
5 Scott 
11 Whitener 
10 Jonas 


NORTH DAKOTA 


AL Burdick 


Z<z< 


6 McMillan 
2 Riley 
1 Rivers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 Mc 


overn 


LS) 
w& 
— 
a] 
oa 





2 Coffin 
1 Oliver 
3 Mclntire 
MARYLAND 
2 Brewster 
4 Fallon 
6 Foley 
7 Friedel 
3 Garmatz 
1 Johnson 
5 Lankford 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boland 
13 Burke 
Donohue 
Lane 
Macdonald 
McCormack 
O'Neill 
Philbin 
Bates 
Conte 
Curtis 
Keith 
Martin 
Rogers 
MICHIGAN 
7 O'Hara 
12 Bennett 
8 Bentley 
18 Broomfield 
10 Cederberg 
6 Chamberlain 
5 Ford 
9 Griffin 
4 Hoffman 
3 Johansen 
11 Knox 
2 Meader 
Detroit-Wayne Cou 
13 Diggs 
15 Dingell 
17 Griffiths 
16 Lesinski 
1 Machrowicz 
14 Rabaut 
MINNESOTA 
Blatnik 
Karth 
Marshall 
Wier 
Andersen 
Quie 
Judd 
Langen 
Nelsen 
MISSISSIPPI 
Abernethy 
Colmer 
Smith 
Whitten 
Williams 
Winstead 
MISSOURI 
Bolling 
Brown 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Randall 
Hull 
Jones 
Karsten 
Moulder 
Sullivan 
Curtis 
MONT ANA 
2 Anderson 
1 Metcalf 


~ 
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NEVADA 
AL Baring 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2 
1 


Bass 
Merrow 


NEW JERSEY 


~ 
YNON™MAD™~ Ww & 


NEW MEXICO 


Addonizio 
Daniels 
Gallagher 
Rodino 
Thompson 
Auchincloss 
Cabill 
Canfield 
Dwyer 
Frelinghuysen 
Glenn 
Osmers 
Wallbauser 
Widnall 


toya 


AL Morris 
NEW YORK 


41 
30 
32 
27 


New 


Dulski 
O'Brien 
Stratton 
Barry 
Becker 
Derounian 
Dooley 
Kilburn 
Miller 
Ostertag 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Goodell 
Riehlman 
Robison 
St. George 
Taber 
Taylor 
Wainwright 
Weis 
Wharton 


New York City 
8 


17 


Anfuso 
Buckley 
Celler 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Farbstein 
Healey 
Holtzman 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Multer 
Powell 
Rooney 
Santangelo 
Teller 
Zelenko 
Bosch 
Dorn 
Fino 
Halpern 
Lindsay 


15 Ray 
NORTH CAROLIN. 


~_ 
DBNNAL—WO 


Alexander 
Barden 
Bonner 
Cooley 
Durhom 
Fountain 
Hall 
Kitchin 
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AL Short 
OHIO 


9 


Ashley 


11 Cook 


20 


Feighan 
Hays 
Kirwan 
Levering 
Moeller 
Vacancy 
Vanik 
Ayres 
Baumbart 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brown 
Devine 
Henderson 
Hess 
Latta 
McCulloch 
Minshall 
Schenck 
Scherer 


1 Norblad 
PENNSYLVANIA 


25 


Clark 
Dent 
Flood 
Holland 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Prokop 
Quigley 
Rhodes 
Walter 
Bush 
Corbett 
Curtin 
Dague 
Fenton 
Fulton 
Gavin 
Kearns 
Lafore 
Milliken 
Mumma 
Saylor 
Simpson 
Van Zandt 


Philadelphia 


1 
3 
2 


5 Gr 


4 
6 


Barrett 
Byrne 
Granahan 


Nix 
Toll 


RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 


Forand 


Ashmore 


3 Dorn 


5 


Hemphill 
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2 Berry 
TENNESSEE 
Bass 
Davis 
Everett 
Evins 
Frazier 
Loser 
Murray 
Baker 
Reece 
TEXAS 

3 Beckworth 


—NNOWEADWOD 


2 Brooks 
17 Burleson 
22 Casey 

7 Dowdy 

21 Fisher 
13. Ikard 

20 Kilday 

15 Kilgore 
19 Mahon 

1 Patman 
11 Poage 

4 Rayburn 
18 Rogers 
16 Rutherford 

6 Teague 

8 Thomas 

9 Thompson 
10 Thornberry 
12 Wright 

14 Young 

5 Alger 
UTAH 
2 King 


1 Dixon 


VIRGINIA 
Abbitt 
Downing 
Gary 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Jennings 
Smith 


~ 
AOU@DONNW—sA 


WASHINGTON 
7 Magnuson 

5 Horan 

3 Mack 

4 May 

1 Pelly 

6 Tollefson 

2 Westland 
WEST VIRGINIA 


6 Slack 

2 Staggers 
1 Moore 
WISCONSIN 
Flynn 
Johnson 
Kastenmeier 
Reuss 
Zablocki 
Byrnes 
Laird 
O’ Konski 
Van Pelt 
Withrow 
WYOMING 
AL Thomson 


~ 
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Key Votes - 3 
House Key Votes on REA and Public Works Vetoes, 
Housing Bill, Gas Tax, Interest Ceiling on Bonds 


7. 


S$ 144, A bill to give the Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration final authority to approve or disapprove 
REA loans and to vest the Administrator with all REA func- 
tions, which were transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture 
under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1939 and Reorganization 


over the President’s veto (two-thirds majority required), 
Passed 280-121 (D 260-5; R 20-116), Sept. 10, 1959 (268 
“*yeas’’ were required to override the veto). A “nay” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position, 

























































































Plan No, 2 of 1953. Passage of the bill over the President’s 10. S 2539. Housing Act of 1959 (revised bill). Passage of the 
veto (two-thirds majority required). Failed to pass 280-146 bill. Passed 283-106 (D 229-29; R 54-77), Aug. 27, 1959. A 
(D 274-4; R 6-142), April 30, 1959 (284 ‘‘yeas”’ were required ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 
pnt chal ARE CEs 0 Vel EIT Ge Freee 's 11. HR 8678. Federal-Aid Highway Actof 1959, raising the Federal 
EY : tax on gasoline from 3 cents to 4 cents per gallon through 
8. HR 7509. Fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill, appro- June 30, 1961. Passed 243-162 (D 138-127; R 105-35), Sept. 
priating funds for 67 projects that were not in the President’s 3, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s 
budget. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto (two- position. 
thirds majority required). Failed to pass 274-138 (D 263-6; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ” ; 
R 11-132), Sept. 2, 1959 (275 ‘yeas’? were required to over- 12. HR 9035. Permit an increase in the interest rate on Series E 
ride the veto). A ‘‘nay” was avote supporting the President's and H Government savings bonds. Simpson (R Pa.) motion to 
iio 4 y initia recommit the bill with instructions that it be amended to per- 
” mit the issuance of long-term U.S. securities at rates of 
9. HR 9105. Revised fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill, interest over 4.25 percent when the President determines it to 
making an across-the-board cut of 2% percent in the funds be in the national interest. Rejected 134-255 (D 3-252; 
provided in a vetoed bill (HR 7509), but retaining 67 projects R 131-3), Sept. 4, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
that were not in the President’s budget. Passage of the bill President’s position. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Yote No. | 7 8 9 10 1 12 | Vote No. 7 8 9 10 1 12 | Vote No. 7 8 9 10 W | 12 
Yeo 280 | 274 | 280 | 283 | 243 | 134 Yea 274 | 263 ; 260 | 229] 138 3 Veo 6 11 20 | 54] 105 | 13) 
Nay 146 | 138 | 121 | 106 | 162 | 255 Noy 4 6 Si 2B i | we Nay 142 | 132} 116) 77] 35 3 
78 9 1011 12 7 8910 11 12 78 910 11:12 KEY 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem YY Y Y Y N | HAWAII 
andrews Y?Y 22? 17 King YY YYYN]/ AL Inouye YYYNN — 
1 Boykin YY YYYN | 26 Roosevelt Y Y Y Y Y N| IDAHO 4 
7 Elliott YY Y2YN 21 Hiestand NNNNY Y 1 Pfost Y¥YYY cimemoaees” 
2 Grant YYYYNN 22 Holt NNNVYY 2 Budge NNNNYY ———e 
9 Huddleston Y Y Y Y NN 18 Hosmer NNNNY Y | ILLINOIS Pre 
8 Jones ¥ ¥ ¥¥ FN 16 Jackson NNNXYY 25 Gray ¥/7¥Y RN + dink eee Wp, ee 
5 Rains ¥ Ye VN YON 24 Lipscomb NNNNY Y 21 Mack yyy es ae,” 
4 Roberts YY YY YN 15 McDonoughN ? ? N? V/V | 24 Price YYYYYN _— 
6 Selden ¥ ¥ ¥en 20 Smith NNNNY Y 23 Shipley YYV¥¥ ¥ NN 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen NNNNNY 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson Y Y Y Y Y N 19 Chiperfield NNNNY Y 
2 Udall T¥V¥ T'S 1 Rogers YY VY VB 14 Hoffman NNNNNY 
1 Rhodes NNNNY ? 3 ChenowethNNY YY Y 15 Mason N?NX Y Y | IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel NNX NY VV 4 Carter TV ¥ tk F 
5 Alford ¥ ¥ ¥en 2 Bowles YYYYYN 20 Simpson NY YNNY 6 Coad YYYYNN 
1 Gathings ¥Y ¥ ey 1 Daddario Y Y YY YN 22 Springer NNNY YY 5 Smith YY¥V ¥ NH 
4 Harris YN YS 3 Giaimo ¥Y¥ ¥ TN Chicago-Cook County 2 Wolf ¥V¥ ¥ tee 
2 Mills VV ¥ rN 4 Irwin Y¥ VV ¥ 12 Boyle : a a Se: ee, 3 Gross YNNNNY 
6 Norrell YYYNNN AL Kowalski Y Y Y Y Y N 1 Dawson YY ¥ ¥N 8 Hoeven NNNNY Y 
3 Trimble ¥ ¥ Yoror iN 5 Monagan Y Y Y Y YN 5 Kluczynski Y Y Y Y Y N 7 Jensen NY VM ¥ ¥ 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati YVTT TR 1 Schwengel NNNNY Y 
7 Cohelan ¥¥Y ¥ ¥oN AL McDowell Y Y Y Y Y N 3 Murphy YY YY YN! KANSAS 
14 Hagen YY "TT Te FLORIDA 6 O'Brien YV VV RM 5 Breeding Y¥VVV we 
2 Johnson YY YYOAN 2 Bennett Y Y Y Y NN 2 O’Hara YV VV RN 2 George ¥~Y¥¥ TIM 
11 McFall ae a Se we 4 Fascell YY Y Y YN 11 Pucinski TV WN 3 Hargis ¥Y TTY Rw 
1 Miller (C.W.)Y YY Y YN 7 Haley YY Y NWN 8 RostenkowskiY Y Y Y NN 1 Avery NNNNY Y 
8 Miller (G.P.).Y YY Y Y N 5 Herlong YRV YY WN 9 Yates YT TV¥T 4 Rees NNNNNY 
3 Moss ae a ee Ae we 8 Matthews Y Y Y Y NN 13 Church NNNY YY 6 Smith NNYNNY 
29 Saund YY ¥v7V¥N 6 Rogers YYYNNN 10 Collier NNNNY Y | KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley ¥ ¥ ¥¥ Youx 3 Sikes Y¥VVVXX 4 Derwinski NX X X ? X 3 Burke YYYYYN 
27 Sheppard YY Y Y Y N 1 Cramer NNNVYY INDIANA 4 Chelf YV 7 VN 
12 Sisk y vr YB GEORGIA 11 Barr NY YYNN 2 Natcher TV VVC 
6 Baldwin NNNY YY 8 Blitch VY Y¥¥ NW 3 Brademos Y Y Y Y NN 7 Perkins YY ¥¥ TN 
10 Gubser NNNNY Y 10 Brown YY Vee & Denton YYYVSNN 5 Spence YV Y ¥ YN 
4 Maillard NNNYYY 5 Davis YY YR? 10 Harmon YVY ¥ ew 1 Stubblefield Y Y Y Y Y N 
13 Teague NNNXYY 4 Flynt YNNNNN 9 Hogan YY ¥V7 NN 6 Watts YY 7 nN 
28 Utt NNNNY Y 3 Forrester Y Y Y Y NN 1 Madden ¥Y¥ FV MN 8 Siler NY 2X YY 
30 Wilson NNNNYY 9 Landum Y Y / ? NX 5 Roush YY Y Y NN | LOUISIANA 
9 Younger NNNNY Y 7 Mitchell Y Y Y Y NN 6 Wampler ¥¥ ve we 2 Boggs YV¥V¥/ wow 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher YY TV ¥ Ow 4 Adair NNNXNY 4 Brooks YY YY¥ ew 
23 Doyle YY Yee 1 Preston YY Y/Y NN 7 Bray NN?NNY 1 Hebert YYYYNN 
19 Holifield YY / Y / X 6 Vinson YYYYYN 2 Halleck NNNNYY 8 McSween NY / NNN 
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Key Votes - 4 




















7891011 12 78 9101112 789101112 789101112 
6 Morrison YYYYNN | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon YY YYNW 6 McMillan Y Y Y Y X X 
5 Passman YYYXNN 3 Brock YYYYNN 5 Scott YY YNNN 2 Riley TV Verte 
7 Thompson YY YYN? 4 McGinley Y Y Y Y NN! 1] Whitener YY VVaARn 1 Rivers VYYYYN 
3 Willis YYYYNN 2 Cunningham NNNNNY 10 Jonas NNNNN/Y | SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver VY Y NY Y | NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern Y Y Y Y NN 
2 Coffin YYYYYN | NEVADA AL Burdick TVvYVTY ea 2 Berry YNNNY Y 
1 Oliver YYYYNN| AL Baring YY YY NN] AL Short NNNN/Y Y | TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire NNNNY Y | NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass 7 VV 
MARYLAND 2 Bass NNNY YY 9 Ashley vy. Cv © Bote Vg Be Mk, eee 
2 Brewster YYYYYN 1 Merrow NYYYNY 11 Cook oa oe a 8 Everett ee * ae A, 
4 Fallon YYYYYN | NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan a a a a. 4 Evins 1 ie i, a OR 
6 Foley YYYYYN 1] Addonizio Y Y Y Y Y N 18 Hays YYYYNN $ Frasier "Vv" V2 
7 Friedel YYYYYN 14 Daniels TV ry TS 19 Kirwan VV VY SN 5 Loser VY YS VA 
3 Garmatz YYYYYN 13 Gallagher Y Y Y Y Y N 17 Levering VV V¥ ¥ ton 7 Murray YNNNYN 
1 Johnson YYYY YN |. 10 Rodino VY YY YN] 10 Moeller Y VV VN 2 Baker NYNYYY 
5 Lankford YYYYYN 4 Thompson Y Y Y Y 7? N 6 Vacancy 1 Reece NNNNY Y 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchincloss NNNNY Y 21 Vanik YYYYYN] Texas 
2 Boland YYYYYY 1 Cabill NNNY YY 14 Ayres NNNY Y Y 3 Beckworth Y Y Y Y YN 
13 Burke YYYYYN 8 Canfield Ms Fe 2 2 ¥ 13 Baumbart NVVYVV 2 Brooks a eM. 
4 Donohue YYYYNN 6 Dwyer NNNYYY 8 Betts NNYNY Y 17 Burleson YYYNYN 
7 Lane YYYYNN 5 FrelinghuysenNN NN Y Y 22 Bolton NX NVVJV¥V 22 Casey YYYNNN 
8 Macdonald yyyyyYyn 2 Glenn NNNY YY 16 Bow NNNNVJVVJ 7 Dowdy YYYNNN 
12 McCormack y yy YY N 9 Osmers NNNY YY 7 Brown NNNNY Y 21 Fisher YYYNNN 
1] O’Neill YYYYYX 12 Wallhauser NNNY YY 12 Devine NNNNNY 13 Ikard 22a & G.. 
3 Philbin YYYYNN 7 Widnall NNNY YY 15 Henderson NNYNNY 20 Kilday + eS eee 
6 Bates NNNNYY NEW MEXICO 2 Hess NNNXY/Y 15 Kilgore YYYNYN 
1 Conte NNNYNY AL Montoya YY YVYN 5 Latta NNNNYY 19 MMshen YTrTTV vA 
10 Curtis NNNYYY AL Morris ure ye 4 McCulloch NNNY YY 1 Patman TT TY Ts 
9 Keith NNNNYY NEW YORK 23 Minsball NNXNJVJ 11 Poage Vv v7 ?9? ? 
14 Martin NNNVYVJ 41 Dulski VVC we 3 Schenck NNNY YY 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers NYYYYY 30 O’Brien TvvJ/ xX? 1 Scherer NNNNY Y 18 Rogers YTYVYNN 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton YYYYNNI! OKLAHOMA Rte YY YVTY SN 
7 O’Hara YYYYNN 27 Barry NNNNYY 3 Albert ¥ ¥¥ J =-6 6 Teague VV Tas 
12 Bennett NNNYYY 3 Becker NNNNY¥ 2 Edmondson Y Y Y Y NN 8 Thomes YT¥VVVVe 
8 Bentley NNNXYY 2 Derounian NNNNY Y 5 Jarman YYYYNN 9 Thompson Y Y Y Y Y N 
18 Broomfield NNNYYY 26 Dooley NN MY YY 6 Morris re. oe 10 Thornberry Y Y Y Y Y N 
10 Cederberg NNNNYY 33 Kilburn NNXXYY 4 Steed YYVYY NWN 12 Wright + tae 
6 Chamberlain NNNY Y Y 40 Miller NNNXNY 1 Belcher ?NNNNY 14 Young ve . oe 
5 Ford we Et SS 39 Ostertag NNNN/Y Y | OREGON 5 Alger NNNNNY 
9 Griffin NNNNY VJ 42 Pillion NNNXNN 3 Green YY YYNN| UTAH 
¢ Hoffman NN? 2YY 34 Pirnie NNNYNY 4 Porter VF 3 2 King NYY YYN 
3 Johansen NNNNYY 43 Goodell NNNNY 2 Ullman YYYYWNWN 1 Dixon NNNNY Y 
11 Knox NNYNYY 35 Riehlman NNNYN ? 1 Norblad MMV YY ¥ ¥ VERMONT 
2 Meader NNNNYY 37 Robison NNNYNY PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer 7~VvvrVT.e 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George N? ? Y ? J 25 Clark TVYEUVES VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs JVY?YNN 36 Taber NNNNNY 21 Dent YT TV YTAWN 4 Abbitt YNNNNN 
15. Dingell YY YYNN|. 31 Taylor NNXXNY| 71 Flood YYYYYN| 1 Downing YY YYNN 
17 Griffiths YYYYNN 1 Wainwright NNNY Y ? 30 Holland Ase ad, 3 Gary YY YNNN 
16 Lesinski YJ VV ex 38 Weis NNNY YY 28 Moorhead YYVVVS 2 Hardy Tv TTT 
1 Machrowicz y / Y / X X 29 Wharton NNNNY Y 26 Morgan a Se 7 Harrison YVYYNAY 
14 Rabaut YYYVJNN New York City 10 Prokop TyvyVvVrYywn, 9 Jennings TYVYVVCe 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso Y¥/VVYXX]| 19 Quigley TyVvyy 8 Smith Y NNNYN 
8 Blank yyyyyYN| 24 Buckley YY YY YN! 14 Rhodes YYYYYN|_ 5 Tuck YNNNNN 
4 Karth YYYYYN 11 Celler YY VT ww 15 Walter TV 7" =. 10 Broybill NN? Y 2? 7 
6 Marshall YN? Y?? 7 Delaney ¥YVVV¥OQNI 17 Buss X NNNY Y 6 Poff NNNNNY 
3 Wier YYYYYN 23 Dollingr YY Y Y NN 29 Corbett NNY Y Y Y | WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen YNN?NY 19 Farbstein Y Y Y Y NN 8 Curtin NNY ¥ MY 7 Magnuson Y Y Y Y Y N 
1 Quie NNNYYY 22 Healey YYYYWWN 9 Dague NNN? ? Y 5 Horan a a oS @ 3 
5 Judd NNNYYY 6 Holtzman Y Y Y Y NN 12 Fenton NOY VF 3 Mack NNNY YY 
9 Langen YNNNYY 10 Kelly TT Ty oR 27 Fulton NNNYYY 4 May NWwY YY ¥ 
2 Nelsen NNNNYY 9 Keogh one @..: 23 Gavin NY YNNY 1 Pelly NNNY YY 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer VET Tae 24 Kearns may Ty YX 6 Tollefson NN? YYY 
1 Abernethy y Y Y NNN |_ 16 Powell Y¥VVVJ/X ?| 13 Lafore NNNNYY 2 Westland XXXY?V 
6 Colmer YYYNNN 14 Rooney T7vTrae 7 Milliken NNNNY Y | west virGINIA 
3 Smith YYY?YN 18 Santangelo Y Y Y Y NN 16 Mumma NNNNYY 3 Bailey YTV VYYVN 
2 Whitten YYYNNN 20 Teller TVYVVRAs 22 Saylor NNNNYY 4 Hechler YYYYNN 
4 Williams YYYNNN 21 Zelenko YYYYNN 18 Simpson NNNNNY 5 Kee ,TVVeIu Mm 
5 Winstead YYYNNN 5 Bosch NNNNNY 20 Van Zandt NNNY YY 6 Slack TT¥VF.¥e 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn NNNY NY Philadelphia 2 Staggers YV VT wo 
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Key Votes - 5 





Senate Key Votes on Rules, Statehood for Hawaii, 


Labor Regulation, Confirmation of Lewis Strauss 


. Senate rules. Johnson motion to table Anderson motion to 
consider adoption of rules for the Senate of the 86th Congress. 
The Anderson motion also provided for adoption of all 85th 
Congress rules except Rule 22 (on cloture) and called for 
immediate consideration of a revised Rule 22, Tabling 
motion agreed to 60-36 (D 40-22; R 20-14), Jan. 9, 1959, 
The President did not take a position on the motion. 


. S50. Statehood for Hawaii. Passageofthe bill. Passed 76-15 
(D 46-14; R 30-1), March 11, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 


. § 1555. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to add to the bill a new 
section providinga ‘‘Bill of Rights,’’ with criminal penalties, 
to protect union members against unfair actions by their 
unions. Agreed to 47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2), April 22, 1959. 
The President did not take a position on the amendment, 


4. S 1555. 


McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to permit state labor 
relations agencies or state courts to handle labor disputes the 
National Labor Relations Board declines to handle. Rejected 
39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9), April 23, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 


. § 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to revise the Taft- 


Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts to prohibit unions from 
inducing or coercing an employer or employee, by any means, 
to stop doing business with another firm or handling its goods, 
and to extend the secondary boycott prohibitions to all unions, 
Rejected 41-50 (D 16-43; R 25-7), April 24, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was vote supporting the President’s position. 


. Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce, 


Rejected 46-49 (D15-47; R 31-2), June 19, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting the President’s position. 
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Key Votes - 6 


Senate Key Votes on Foreign Aid, Defense Funds, 


Veterans’ Pensions, President’s Housing Vetoes 


7. 51451. Mutual Security Act of 1959. Aiken (R Vt.) motion to 
table Case (R S.D.) appeal from a ruling of the Presiding 
Officer that the Foreign Relations Committee’s provision for 
financing the Development Loan Fund by Treasury borrowings 
of $1 billion a year was permissible under Senate rules. 
Rejected 42-48 (D 35-24; R 7-24), July1,1959. The President 
did not take a position on the motion. 


8. S 1451. Ellender amendment to reduce military assistance 
authorization to $1.3 billion. Agreed to 52-41 (D 40-19; 
R 12-22), July 7, 1959. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 


9. HR 7454, Fiscal 1960 Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, appropriating $39,594,339,000. Modified Symington (D 
Mo.) amendment to increase from $1,450,000,000 to $1,683,- 
900,000 Army procurement funds and designate $453 million 
of the total for modernizing Army combat equipment. Re- 
jected 43-48 (D 40-19; R 3-29), July 13, 1959. A ‘‘nay’’ was 
a vote supporting the President’s position. 


10. HR 7650. Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, modifying the 
pension programs for veterans of World War I, World War 
Il and the Korean conflict, their widows and children. Kerr 
(D Okla.) amendment to delete several cuts made by the Senate 
Finance Committee and insert the more libera] House provi- 
sions, Agreed to 75-20 (D 55-8; R 20-12), Aug. 13, 1959. 
A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 


11. S57. Housing Act of 1959. Passage of the bill over the Pres- 
ident’s veto (two-thirds majority required), Failedtopass 55- 
40 (D 53-10; R 2-30), Aug. 13, 1959 (64 ‘‘yeas’’ were required 
to override the veto). A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position, 


12. S 2539. Housing Act of 1959 (revised bill). Passage of the bill 
over the President’s veto (two-thirds majority required). 
Failed to pass 58-36 (D 52-9; R 6-27), Sept. 4, 1959 (63 ‘‘yeas”” 
were required to override the veto). A ‘‘nay’”’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 
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Key Votes - 7 


Senate Key Votes on Gas Tax, Public Works Veto, 


Aid to Satellites, Civil Rights Commission 


13. HR 7523. Neuberger (D Ore.) amendment to increase by 1% 
cents per gallon the Federal excise tax on motor fuels. Re- 
jected 33-46 (D 12-40; R 21-6), June 25, 1959. A “‘yea’’ was 

nh a vote supporting the President’s position. 


14. HR 9105. Revised fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation 
bill. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto (two- 
thirds majority required). Passed 72-23 (D 60-2; R 12-21), 
Sept. 10, 1959 (64 ‘‘yeas’’ were required to override the 


15. S 1697. Give the President authority to approve economic 
aid for Communist-dominated countries other than the Soviet 
Union or those in the Far East when important for national 
security. Passed 49-40 (D 33-23; R 16-17), Sept. 12, 1959, 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 


16. HR 8385. Appropriations for the Mutual Security Program 
and certain Federal agencies. Hayden (D Ariz.) amendment 
to extend the life of the Civil Rights Commission two years, 
to Nov. 8, 1961, and appropriate $500,000 to it. Agreed to 






















































































veto). A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s 71-18 (D 43-17; R 28-1), Sept. 14, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


Around the Capitol In 1959 





Leadership Fight Congress started off 1959 with leadership fights 


among Republicans in both the Senate and House, 
Senate Republicans battled over who should succeed William F. Knowland (Calif.), 
who retired to make an unsuccessful race for governor of California. They finally 
picked silver-tongued Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.). In a more bitter contest, 
rebellious House Republicans unseated Minority Leader Joseph W, Martin Jr. (Mass.) 
This broke up what many Republicans felt was a too cozy relationship between 


Martin and his Democratic counterpart, Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas). 


Attacks on Johnson 


While Republicans in both chambers were deciding on 
new leaders, Senate Majority Lyndon B, Johnson (D 
Texas) was mobilizing for a mild revisionof Rule 22, 
the Senate’s anti-filibuster rule. He won out decisive- 
ly over Senate liberals inthe Rule 22 fight and showed 
promise of riding high as a leader forthe rest of the 
session. But on Feb. 23 Sen. William Proxmire (D 
Wis.) attacked Johnson’s leadership, declaring that 
Johnson gave the typical Democratic Senator ‘“‘liter- 
ally nothing to do with determining the legislative 
program and policies of the party.’’ This first 
public attack on Johnson delivered in the Senate was 
followed by others by Democrats Wayne Morse (Ore.), 
Pat McNamara (Mich.) and Joseph S, Clark (Pa.). 


The ‘New’ Ike 


Leadership news spilled beyond the Capitol to the 
White House at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Here sat what many pundits called the ‘‘new’’ Eisen- 
hower. Instead of striking his characteristically 
‘‘hands-off’’ pose when it came to Congressional 
actions, the President developed a closer working 
relationship with Republican leaders on the Hill and 
brandished his veto weapon. As of Sept. 17 -- four 
days after Congress had adjourned -- President 
Eisenhower had vetoed 11 billsin1959, This brought 
his veto total to 148 since he took office in 1953. In 
only one case -- the public works appropriation bill 
on Sept. 10 -- did Congress manage to override the 
President’s veto in 1959. This was the first veto 
overridden in the Eisenhower Administration. 


Longer Fuse 


The stand-off between President Eisenhower and the 
Democratic Congress in many cases just put a longer 
fuse on explosive legislation. Cases in point are the 
housing, water pollution and airport construction 
bills. They are expected to be contested again next 
year. 





Death Toll 


Three deaths occurred in the House between 
opening day and adjournment of the first session 
of the 86th Congress. Representatives whodied 
and the dates of their deaths: George H. Chris- 
topher (D Mo.), Jan. 23; Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.), 
Feb. 19; James G. Polk (D Ohio), April 28. 
William J. Randall (D Mo.) was elected March3 
to replace Christopher. Charles E, Goodell Jr. 
(R N.Y.) was elected May 26 to replace Reed. 
No election has been scheduled in Polk’s district. 











Nepotism 


A stampede of headlines galloped across the Nation’s 
press as reporters dug into payroll files and found 
many Members of Congress with wives and other 
relatives on their staffs. The same investigation 
revealed that Rep. Randall S. Harmon (D Ind.) was 
charging the taxpayers $100 a month rent for his 
back porch which he said he used asa district office. 
The scandal spawned several legislative proposals 
designed to stem the tide of public protest about 
nepotism. The Senate voted to make its payrolls 
public, but took no more drastic action. 


Aloha Hawaii 


Congress in 1959 sent Hawaii into a joyous hula by 
passing the legislation necessary to admit it to 
the Union as the 50th state. In its subsequent July 
28 elections, Hawaii chose a Republican and Demo- 
cratic Senator -- Hiram L, Fong (R), 51, and Oren 
E. Long (D), 70. To the House, Hawaii elected a 
Democrat, Daniel K. Inouye, 34. Fong is the 
first person of Asian ancestry to serve in the 
Senate andInouyeis the second Asian ever to serve 
in the House. The admission of Hawaii culmin- 
ated a 40-year legislative effort by the former 
territory. 
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